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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Y the time these notes appear the papers will have announced 

the launching of the Duke of Devonshire’s Sadler’s Wells Fund. 

The Fund is being launched with the double object of preserving 

a historic theatre and extending the work of the Old Vic. The 
latter is, of course, the more important object. Sadler’s Wells theatre 
has considerable historic, but no great esthetic interest. It was open 
throughout almost the whole of the nineteenth century ; it was there that 
Phelps produced more of Shakespeare’s plays than any manager had staged 
until Miss Baylis undertook, and successfully produced, the whole series ; 
it was there that Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson and many other illustrious 
actors received their training ; it was there, incidentally, that King Edward 
saw his first play. It is a large and commodious building ; but as London 
moved west it was left farther and farther behind. An effort was made 
some years since to run it as a music-hall ; an enterprising man then 
bought it in order to turn it into a first-class modern theatre, gutted it of 
furniture and decorations, and then became unable to go through with the 
work. For some time it has been on the market, as a site rather than as a 
building. The fact that any purchaser who did not want to run a theatre 
there would be compelled, at great expense, to pull the building down, 
‘naturally led to the price asked being a low one. In point of fact the free- 
hold of the building, which is on a peninsular site, is to be had for £14,200. 
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r / \HIS opportunity happened to come just at a time when certain friends 

of the Old Vic. had come to the conclusion that, the first Old Vic. 

being out of the wood, a second Old Vic. serving North London should 

be started. It is a magnificent thing that the Old Vic., providing a pro- 

gramme consisting entirely of Shakespeare, Opera, and a few modern 
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plays, should be a success. But nobody believing in that programme 
could be content to rest on his oars. The audience is mainly local ; there 
are seven millions of persons in London ; there is no reason to suppose 
that the inhabitants of Highgate and Hackney are less intellectually and 
emotionally accessible than those of the New Cut. For some time therefore 
the notion of a second theatre has been maturing ; when Sadler’s Wells 
became available it grew to a head. | 


7) 77) a 


Ae are particular advantages about Sadler’s Wells. Recent Under- 
ground developments have made it easy of access from any part of 
London ; and within the near future the district will probably emerge 
again from its present rather desert condition. Granted that it is suitable 
it is extraordinarily cheap. It can be bought outright and completely 
fitted up in the most modern way for fifty or sixty thousand pounds ; and 
all that is immediately needed is the fourteen thousand odd which will 
complete the purchase before the expiry of a three months’ option which 
has been obtained. To build such a theatre elsewhere would cost at least 
double that sum ; it is a most palpable bargain. 
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HE proposal is that a separate Sadler’s Wells Trust be formed, and 


that the Trust employ the Old Vic. Operatic and Dramatic companies. 
The economy to the Old Vic. is immediately obvious. At present both 
companies work half-time at the Vic. With a second house the ‘“‘ overhead ” 
can be spread, the two companies can perform simultaneously in the two 
houses ; while the opera company is giving a week’s performances at 
Sadler’s Wells, drama will be seen in the Waterloo Road, and vice versa. 
So economical a means of expanding the Vic.’s work will probably not 
recur ; the opportunity of linking it up with a great Shakespearean tradition 
in North London will certainly not recur. There are only a few weeks in 
which to do it, but we fervently hope that the money—at least the £14,200 
—will be raised. 'The Duke of Devonshire and Lord Hambleden have started 
the Fund with {£500 apiece. ‘There are many rich men who could subscribe 
the whole sum without great inconvenience to themselves and with the 
certainty of conferring a great boon upon the public. But so modest an 
amount—it is very unlike the hundreds of thousands of pounds which had 
to be raised for the National Shakespeare Memorial, and the thought of 
which seems to have paralysed the Memorial Committee—it ought to be 
possible to raise, granted a vigorous campaign, in comparatively small 
sums. We earnestly invite all our readers who have appreciated the Old 
Vic.’s work to subscribe whatever they can afford. Moneys should be sent 
to the Duke of Devonshire at the Cavendish Club, Piccadilly, W. Those 
who have already joined the Committee include the Prime Minister, Lord 
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Balfour, Lord Oxford and Asquith, Mr. Clynes, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and 
a large number of stage and literary celebrities. A pamphlet for sale is 
being produced, and on April 6th Mr. G. K. Chesterton is to speak for the 
Fund on the Wireless. 
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WW: believe that if the effort to save Waterloo Bridge continues 
unrelaxed it will be successful. It is now perfectly plain that the 
Committee of the L.C.C. took a hasty decision on the strength of a report 
from two eminent engineers, one of whom thinks that St. Paul’s can be 
saved by grouting whilst pessimistic about the chances of saving the 
Bridge by any means whatever. The deputation of the R.I.B.A. which 
waited on the Committee was treated (no doubt unintentionally) with some 
unfairness by Mr. Norman, the Chairman. Its leader was catechised so 
erratically. Did he or did he not think the two engineers were competent 
and independent men}? He had to say ‘“‘ Yes”; and then of course 
followed like a pistol-shot the deduction that if these men were competent 
and independent engineers their report was a competent and independent 
report. But the point is (quite apart from the Traffic question) that a 
structure which is the central feature in London’s finest vista should not 
be destroyed merely because of what two experts say. Evidence should be 
taken from other experts : and from all one hears, from the opinions of 
engineers, of architects and of great building contractors who are quite 
confident that the job of preservation could be done, it is morally certain 
that here again, after full consideration, experts will be found to differ. 
To the lay mind it is quite inconceivable that in an age which has seen 
engineering science achieve such vast feats, the underpinning of Waterloo 
Bridge is beyond its capacity. If it be possible it should be done and the 
Traffic problem solved by the construction of a new bridge. Could not the 
Fine Arts Commission be asked to conduct an enquiry? It doesn’t seem 
very active. ‘ 
a oa v7] 


Y the death of Lord Curzon we have lost a man whose great powers 
Bho influence were always at the service of any cause which promoted 
the public arts and amenities, and who was showing an inclination to 

devote his latter years increasingly to such objects. Architecture, ancient 
and modern, was his chief passion. He did inestimable service for the 
‘ancient monuments of India ; he was a very active supporter of the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings here ; he spent large sums out 
of his own pocket on the restoration of ‘Tattershall and Bodiam Castles ; 
he was always willing to speak (and he took trouble with his speeches) 
for any body which was endeavouring to improve the repulsive physical 
superficies of our civilisation ; he crushed the councillors of Croydon 
when they tried to pull down the Whitgift Hospital, telling them point 
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blank that they were savages ; he was a Trustee of the National Gallery 
and a member of the Fine Arts Commission ; and when talking about art — 
he knew what he was talking about. Of his tastes in reading the public saw 
less evidence. He spoke an admirable English, perfectly balanced and 
warming on occasion to a temperate glow of imagery, which betrayed a 
familiarity with our classic prose ; but he seldom quoted, and seldom 
referred to a book. Nevertheless he was widely read and even (though few 
would have suspected it) had a considerable acquaintance with and liking 
for the work of the younger contemporary poets. He even once published 
a volume of poems ; most of them were no more than pretty, but one or 
two had an epigrammatic force. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Architectural Press announces the publication of The Work of 
Ernest Newton, R.A. The book will be a collection of the best examples, 
in photograph, of Ernest Newton’s work, together with plans of houses 
and gardens, and illustrations of details, reproduced chiefly from his own 
drawings. There will be a Preface by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and a critical 
introduction by the architect’s son, Mr. William G. Newton, M.A. The book will 
thus provide a record of nearly half-a-century of English Domestic Architecture. 
The subscription price is £2 15s. After publication it will be raised to £3 3s. 
@ | 77) 
HE bestowal, by Cambridge University, of the degree of Honorary Doctor of 
Law on the founder of the Loeb Classical Library has more than an ordinary 
interest and importance. It is a public recognition of a great service at a time when 
such recognition is urgently needed. Science and the absorbing struggle to live are 
increasingly narrowing the place which classical study can occupy in education, and the 
Library performs a very real service in setting all that is most valuable in classical 
antiquity at the full and free disposal of every lover of sound learning or of literature. 
It is one of the chief merits of the Library that it includes writers in many branches of 
learning, which may be needed by the student alone, but which ought to be accessible, 
and it owes this not only to the wisdom but to the munificence of its founder ; for it is 
obvious that such a publication can never have had the prospect of being remunerative, 
except perhaps after a long time. Between 150 and 160 volumes have been already 
published, and Dr. Loeb does not propose to stop until the Library contains a com- 
plete corpus of all that is worth preserving in the ancient literature that has come down 
tous. Dr. Loeb was a member of the famous financial firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 
He is a graduate of Harvard, where his tutor, the late Professor J. W. White, imbued 
him with his warm love of the classics, and recently he was made an Honorary Doctor 
by the University of Munich. 


a @ ao 
HE coming of age of Messrs. W. and G. Foyle was celebrated last month at the 
Holborn Restaurant, and the firm have also issued a little book that records 
‘the adventurous origins\of the bookshop. It is, indeed, a “‘ romance ”’ when two 
brothers, having failed in a Civil Service examination, can, by selling their old text- 
books in a back room of their father’s house, raise up so quickly such a vast business 
as Messrs. Foyle’s now is. The Charing Cross Road bookshop is so firmly established 
in our minds that it is difficult to realise it is only just twenty-one years since those old 
distasteful Civil Service books formed the first volumes of a stock that has now in- 
creased until it is housed on twenty-two miles of shelves. In those early days the 
directors, then not yet of age, sent out catalogues in their own handwriting, with a 
request for their early return, and books for dispatch were taken up to the City on 
the back of a bicycle. 
a @ 77) 

ROM another Charing Cross Road bookseller, Messrs. Miller & Gill, comes the 
ic of a series of lectures to be given in their shop, at 7.30 p.m. in 
each case :— 

Tuesday, March 31st—Mr. Shane Leslie on “‘ Baron Corvo ” (Fredk. Rolfe). 
April 21st—Mr. Michael Sadleir on “‘ The Trollope Tradition.” 


”? 
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Tuesday, May sth—-Mr. Gilbert Frankau on ‘“‘ The Functions of a Good 
Bookseller.” 


s May 19th—Mr. H. M. Walbrook on “ Gilbert and Sullivan Opera.” 
9 June gth.—Mr. Sidney Dark on “‘ Charles Dickens.” 

oe June 16th—Mr. Francis Meynell on ‘‘ Something Select.” 

e June 30th—Mr. G. K. Chesterton on “‘ Books and Bonfires.”’ 


77] 7] 7) 


=] pe new volumes to the Players’ Shakespeare have been issued—A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Love’s Labour’s Lost. Mr. Granville-Barker has:written two 
interesting introductions to the plays, dealing not only with the text, which is newly 
printed from the Folio of 1623, but also with methods of casting and producing. 
The plays are finely printed and bound, and at the end of each book are drawings and 
colour-plates for scenery and dresses. Paul Nash’s designs for A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream make one long to see them carried out. His scene for the Palace of Theseus, 
Act V, is particularly successful : the perfect stage wood we shall probably never see, 
though The Immortal Hour went a long way in that direction. The costumes and 
setting for Love’s Labour’s Lost are by Norman Wilkinson. The dresses are most 
attractive, and the simple setting looks as though the scenes could be easily changed, 
without, at the same time, the stage ever having the starkness that so many semi- 


f 
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permanent sets give. The Players’ Shakespeare is printed by the Shakespeare Head ~ 


Press on pure rag paper, and published by Messrs. Benn at 4 guineas net per volume. 
77) 77] 77) 


HE Shakespeare Head Press have also printed, for Basil Blackwell, Ovyde, Hys 

Booke of Methamorphose. It is edited by Stephen Gaselee and H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith. The translation used is that of William Caxton, taken from the manuscript 
in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. The book is beautifully produced, in clear, 
well-spaced print, on Kelmscott hand-made paper and costs 3 guineas. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


Xie quarterly is Art Work, edited by Herbert Wauthier, and published at 27, 
Eastcastle Street, W1., at 3s.6d. The first number is full of interesting articles 
and photographs. The contributors include Mr. Campbell Dodgson, on Detmold’s 
recent etchings ; Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth on The Work of the British Drama League ; 
and Mr. Kineton Parkes, who writes very convincingly on the admirable architectural 
drawings of Randolph Schwabe. 
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HE Calendar is a new literary monthly published at 1s. 6d. from 1, Featherstone 

Buildings, W.C.1. ‘The paper of the first number might be more substantial 
and the print blacker ; but the contents are interesting. Amongst them are a most 
amusing and skilful satirical poem on the Phcenix audience by Siegfried Sassoon, 
the beginning of a story by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, some good poems, in his most recent 
manner, by Mr. Robert Graves, a story by Mr. A. E. Coppard, an article on Poe’s 
Analysts of Inspiration by Douglas Gorman, and the first of a series of ‘‘ Scrutinies ” 
by Mr. Edgell Rickword. Mr. Rickword writes on Sir James Barrie critically and 
with sympathy : he has plenty to say but might say it with more shapeliness. 
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eG) Been Ray, 


Woodcraft 


NCE in ten years the woodman with his axe 
Felling slim undergrowth from stubby boles, 


Shall bare the auburn flooring of the copse, 
Its ridges, and the sandy rabbit-holes. 
Then shall he pare the twigs, and set in stacks 
His tall young ash and stripling chestnut poles 
That presently shall serve the wreathing hops, 
And he shall peel the bark of shorter wood 
Clean as a cat in pattens, smelling good, 
And sharpen to a point for stakes and spiles, 
The whittled slivers flying as he chops, 
And lash the shaven wood in ready piles, 
For this is woodman and his livelihood. 


But in late autumn with his ropes and guys 

He goes along the peaty forest-tracks 

To seek the nobler prize 

Blazed with the timber-master’s scarlet mark. 
Oak will he fell in spring, to gain the bark, 

But ash and elm in winter, and the beech 

In the short daylight of November thrown, 

By Christmas shall lie open, fair to bleach, 

As white and hard as bone. 

The smoke coils blue above the little camp ; 
There, in the clearing at the fourfold wents, 

On mould of leaves forgotten, reeking, damp 
And heavy with autumnal redolence, 

Leviathan lies prone. 

Bare as the royal antlers of a stag, 

His branches fork, and strive to scorn the ground, 
Being born for heaven and for heaven crowned, 
But man to dust and trees to timber fall, 

And comes the hearse or comes the timber wain 
With nut-brown team, patient to stand or haul, 
And like a naked savage bound in chain, 

With limbs once proud that now through ordure drag, 
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A captive moves upon his way in thrall ; 

And that live spirit that once lit the tree, 

Fled as a bird when first the ruin came, 

Sees only death, defeat, and consequent shame, 
Great dignity become a husk, as we | 

Looking upon the dead demand in vain 

Some future use for such mortality, 

But being as gods to fallen trees, we know 

The lowly uses not within their ken, 
Re-fashioning their form to live again, 

A humble phenix stripped of memory ; 

Or, bent to the necessity of men, 

Ordain that on a prouder ploy they go ; 
Beyond the forest stretches still the sea, P 
And men may send the pines that topped the crag 
Through the great anger of the ocean gales. 


Their past is sure, 

Those woods deep-rooted in the grave of time, 
Temples of myth and piety and fear, 

Lovely, obscure ; 

Dark was the ilex in the Grecian vales, 

Crooked the olive, murmurous the lime. 

No woodsman but had heard the Dryad cry, 
No girl but knew the goat-foot faun was nigh, 
And saw the satyr through the branches leer, 
And fled from those too peopled solitudes 

Into the open fields of maize and rye. 

And women still have memories of woods, 
Older than any personal memories ; 

Writhen, primeval roots, though heads be fair, 
Like trees that fan the air with delicacies, 

With leaves and birds among the upper air, 
High, lifted canopies, 

Green and black fingers of the trees, dividing 
And reaching out towards an otherwhere, 
Threaded with birds and birds’ sweet sudden gliding, 
Pattern and jargoning of tree-tops, such a world 
Tangled and resonant and earth-deriding, 

Now with the rain-drops’ rounded globes bepearled, 
And little sullen moons of mistletoe, 

Now fretted with the sun, when foxes play 

At fables on the dun and foxlike ground 
Between the tree-trunks, and the squirrels go 
Scuttering with a beechnut newly found, 

To vex the pigeon and to scare the jay. 
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Of such a tall and airy world are they, 

Women and woods, with shadowed aisles profound 
That none explore. 

Birches, frail, whispering company, are these ? 

Or lovely women rooted into trees ? 

Daughters of Norsemen, on a foreign shore 

Left hostage, while the galley draws away, 

Beating its rise and fall on manifold oar, 

Beating a pathway to the broken coasts, 

Forgetful of its ghosts ? 


There is a kinship : down the open ride 

She strays, eternal nymph, and glances swift 
Into the ambushed depths on either side, 
Now fears the shadows, now the rift, 

Now fears the silence, now the rustling leaf 
That like a footfall with a nearing stride 
Startles the stronghold of her unbelief ; 
Disquiet rises on an ancient tide. 

Woods are her enemies, yet once she went 
Fleeing before a god, and, all but spent, 
Slipped from his arms, herself become a tree. 
She has forgotten : wood’s an enemy ; 

She has no knowledge of the woodland tracks, 
Only a knowledge of her jeopardy, 

And with lost steps, neglectful of her pride, 
Stumbles towards the music of the axe. 
There, brown old sylvan god, the woodman plies 
His craft, and drives his wedge, 

Spitting to ease the rub of tool on hands, 
And she arrested at the clearing’s edge 
Awakened stands, 

With panic terror fading from her eyes. 


V. SACK VILLE-WEST 
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The ‘Rebel Heart 


MAN 
'ART, why dost thou ache? ... 
HEART 


Thou knowest why I ache 
All the long, dark, and tired, and turning night-time 
Trying, trying to break ! 


What is thy secret now ? 
Is it indolence this time : 

Trusting in faithless fortune that has made thee 
Accessory to a crime ? 


Or cowardice ? Art thou afraid 
To face stark nature still, 

Or of some single word, or shame, or battle 
That must come if it will ? 


Or does thine ancient lust 
Once more insatiate burn ? 

Or hast thou asked again a truth from others 
Thou would’st not dare return ?... 


Ah! dreamer, slave of dreams, 
I hear thy childish cry : 

“Why will not these things be as I would have them ? 
“ Others should fail, not I: 


** Sink in the sullen flood, 
“* Be tortured in the fire : 
“ But I, the universe was made to give me 
“The whole of my desire ! ” 
J. C. SQUIRE 


POETRY S71 


Upon ‘Re-reading ‘‘Hamlet” 


HAKESPEARE ! in Summer shade reclined 
What time the forest takes its ease 
At noon, my mind was given to seize 

The swiftness of thy mighty mind, 


For stirring up the leaves a few 
Dazed, groping grasshoppers I bared, 
And within crystal bodies stared 

On heart, on bowels, shining through ; 


Reasoning the while : So lucid (since 
Thus less) were we to him, nor kept 
Anything hid ; no, none—except 

Alone one youth, one hapless prince. 


CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


Orpheus 


RPHEUS had fallen into a reverie. 
( ) it world had listened, and was silent still ; 
The boisterous wind had sunk to earth ; the rill 
Still flickered by, but it ran silently ; 
The wilder creatures stood 


In a charmed attitude, 
Because a world surprised had lost Eurydice. 


His passionate lament, where “ lost ’”’ and “ lost ” 
Sighed like a bell’s deep voice from a buried valley, 
Had wrung such music from his melancholy 
As almost justified the mortal cost ; 

The very rocks that heard 

Lay heavier, nor stirred 
As once they stirred for songs less beautiful, less holy. 
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Spring was the season, evening the still hour, 
Wild cherry hung in blossom white above, 
And the long sunrays weaving through the grove 
Gilded with harmless fire each hanging flower ; 
But little Orpheus cared 
How the world’s beauty fared, 
Who thought all mortal beauty dead with his dead love. 


His lute lay by him, bending with its cords 
Some fresh blue flower heavily to the ground ; 
As heavy lay his song on trees around, 
Bowing them down with memorable words ; 
But Orpheus did not see ! 
What need he—what cared he ? 
His art was dust, death gave the song this power profound. 


Long he mourned there on his grief’s eminence, 
While night usurped the burning throne of day, 
And falling darkness stole the flowers away ; 
And darkness fell, but could not stir him thence ; 
A darker place he sought, 
Until, surprised by thought, 
Rising up softly, he took his lute in hand to play. 


*“* Master and lord of Death, our lord and master, 
King of a land that dawn shall never awaken, 
Whom prayer never, whom never song has shaken, 
O Pluto, pity me in my heart’s disaster ! 
Help other now is none ; 
Look, lord, what Death has done, 
To slay this lovely child and leave the world forsaken. 


“Who sent the deadly adder that destroyed her— 
Ask Death—when like a nymph she raced for flowers ? 
Oh, she was swift ! The early dew in showers 
Sprang round her running, and the wind enjoyed her. 
And now she lies all dark ! 
Was this thy handiwork, 
Or Death’s uncleanly hate of beauty that destroyed her ? 


“Remember yesterday, thou hadst not then 
Her weeping in thy caverns. Lord, she lay 
Ruddy in sleep, smiling her fears away. 
She’ll never smile in sleep, thy citizen ; 
Her beauty was alive 
d warm, and will not thrive— 
When Death defiled her, lord, he kissed but common clay.” 
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At this fell Orpheus dumb because of her. 
He ceased, his song fled from him, the strings died ; 
For out of the startled dark a woman cried : 
‘“ Have you no hand to give me, Orpheus dear ? ” 
Lovely, unhappy, far, 
_ Came her voice, like a star 
Thin through the midnight, and the world for pity sighed. 


“O love, I have not lost you,”’ Orpheus said, 
“ Not boastful Death dare keep us two asunder, 
I am coming now,” he said. And forth to plunder 
From hell her desolate spirit Orpheus sped. 
Through the thick night he ran, 
And long ere day began 
Stood at the gates, where with his lute he stilled their thunder. 


The charméd rocks swung wide to let him in. 
Hugging his lute he went, and softly too. 
Such tender notes as only Orpheus knew 
He sang in hell ; he hushed that brazen din 
With a simple melody ! 
Three silver strings had he, 
And passion in ! is heart to tune them to. 


To hear him come, the fierce devouring fires 
In steady order stood and gave him light ; 
Even Cerberus, that might put war to flight, 
Fawned at his feet to hear those silver wires 
Under such fingers ringing, 
While Orpheus by his singing 
Melted his first ferocity to soft delight, 


And passed all dangers. So at last he stood 
In Pluto’s presence—stood and saw the shades 
Whispering together in the long arcades, 
Dead heroes and fair women, all subdued 
By the same enemy 
As thieved Eurydice, 
And they, too, pale and sad, though laurel wreathed their heads. 


High over him the heavy vault replied 
With echoes of his footsteps. For the song 
Had withered when he saw the ghostly throng, 
And falling from his lips like leaves, had died. 
But with a weary sigh 
Still went their whispering by, 
And envy watched in their grey eyes for one so young. 
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He passed their questioning looks with little fear, 
And strode among the pillars down that hall 
So proudly, that a hush fell on them all 
(The dead forget their blood so soon), and near 
Drawing to Pluto’s throne 
Stood waiting there alone, 
Thinking of solid earth in starlight, and her call. 


As sometimes after rain the winter sun 
Will gild the heights of earth with glittering pride, 
And iron rock, perchance, that crowns the side 
Of some steep mountain lifts his head alone, 
So, lofty and severe, 
Sate Pluto frowning there 
Throned on a polished hill of gold. But Orpheus cried :— 


“‘ Sang ever man of mortal bliss and laughter 
In the echoes of these thy halls, O gloomy king ? 
The very stones sigh ‘ Never.’ Then bid me sing, 
Let a mortal voice leap high from pillar to rafter— 
No breathing living man 
Sings better than I can—”’ 
And Orpheus quietly, sweetly struck a single string, 


Whose thin note, climbing, sang into the height, 
Piercing the cloistered shadows like a bird, 
And won to silence every spirit that heard ; 
For well they knew, too well, life’s lost delight, 
And longed to hear again 
Some merely mortal strain, 
In tingling quiet therefore Pluto gave the word :— 


“‘ Sing, bragging boy!” he thundered. And Orpheus laid 
His fingers to the lute strings tenderly, 
At first not speaking to the tune he made : 
Half-telling of the miracles to be 
In that high hall performed, 
What nameless fortress stormed, 
What unarmed power employed to win what victory. 


And then he broke in voice among those notes, 
And hell was full of the noise of poplar trees, 
With calling of larks to larks from ruffled throats, 
And a slow stream among the bulrushes. 
Yet only these at first 
To stir them, though well versed 
In hearts through ears attained he was who proffered these. 
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But like some summer daybreak, having given 
Sweet warning of his coming, Orpheus’ song 
Remembering young Eurydice, is driven 
By dint of love to nearer themes ere long ; 
It plunders heaven and earth 
That Pluto may henceforth 
Know against whom his scoundrel Death had done such wrong. 


“There lived a girl,”’ his lute said, soaring high, 
“‘ Whose joy before these beauties made her blind ; 
Day for her pleasure lighted up the sky, 
And for her pleasure evening left behind 
The small, enduring stars : 
And the moon, she said, was hers, 
And every passing cloud, and every flower she could find. 


“ If sorrows came to others, she would weep ; 
If there were need for anger, she could rage ; 
Alas ! Lord Pluto, buried here so deep, 
How could’st thou know her ? She was of an age 
Too innocent to guess 
Full human bitterness :— 
But what she knew, poor soul, she hoped she might assuage. 


“When she remembered, this would make her sad ; 
”*T was all she knew. She’d weep for Proserpine 
Till the young corn grew green. High love she had 
For simple things : a spring need but begin 
With breaking song, and buds 
Showing in southern woods, 
And she was out to search for flowers, lord, like thy queen. 


“‘ Then know that tender beauty is born again 
In earth high over us, that even now 
Behind the cherry dawn is growing plain, 
And every tree feels life in every bough. 
Gold daylight melts and spreads 
Above our lifted heads, 
Above our heads the forests wake, the hyacinths grow. 


‘© adamant king Pluto, leave thy sceptre, 
Leave throne and Tartarus empty ; follow and see, 
Follow and see this earth that would have kept her 
A few more years from death, darkness and thee. 
If thou dare, if thou dare, 
Arise ! the very air, 
Being breathed, shall breathe her name again, Eurydice. . . . 
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‘‘ Even she was bound to die, though not so soon ; 
Even she was sure to come to this at last. 
A few, brief years beneath the sun and moon, 
And then this underworld. But to be cast 

Away so carelessly ! 

Think, lord, Eurydice 
Cries to these echoes ; hell is sorry for thy haste.” 


He sang no more. A dry forsaken wind 
Sighed, sweeping through the hanging vaults above, 
And silence fell, but Pluto did not move : 
Plunged in deep thought he leaned, his sunken mind 
Still listening, though mute, 
To Orpheus and his lute, 
And pity strangely in his thought for broken love. 


Look, on his godly visage tenderness, 
And pity waking in his distant eyes, 
His lips rehearsing dubious replies, 
The hand that held his sceptre sceptreless ; 
Pluto has bowed his head, 
Even the unhappy dead 
Are calm with dreams and deep in earthly fantasies. 


“‘ Brave singer, you shall have your love,” said he ; 
“Turn back to earth, and she shall follow you.” 
Oh then what joy shot Orpheus’ body through : 
High raised his arms, he called ‘‘ Eurydice !” 
And shadowy roof and side 
“* Eurydice ”’ replied ; 
But she replied not, she appeared not, where was she ? 


The song was over, the hard battle fought, 
The terror passed—Orpheus knew little more, 
But fell to the dust on that unearthly floor, 
And pity with tears and help from hell besought. 
“* Lord, where is she ? ” he cried ; 
“‘ Eurydice,” he cried. 
But only echo spurned him, wilder than before ; 


Which being spent, this stern remonstrance came : 
“‘ Orpheus, do you remember the cruel track 
Whither you came from earth among this wreck 
Of many men who never heard your name ? ” 

He said : “‘ Lord, perfectly.” 

“Go then ; and trust in me. 
Lead her to life and earth again ; but look not back. 
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“Is this Apollo’s lute lying in the dust ? 
There was god’s strength in you ; take courage still, 
Have forward faith, and you shall have your will ; 
But if by looking back you show mistrust, 

Better for love it were 

Not to have toiled so far ; 
Doubt but one glance, and at that instant she is lost.” 


Then Orpheus rose, and set his hopes on earth ; 
Dumb he passed down the choir and nave of hell 
Into the gloom, and though the shadows fell 
Like hands upon him, he went steadfast forth, 

Nor heard her following feet 

Above his heart’s dull beat, 
Nor that long, envious sigh, the multitude’s farewell. 


Toiling, toiling up through the thickening breath 
Of narrower caverns, heavy upon his eyes, 
He groped amid the rocky roots and thighs 
Of mountains. At each pause fell still as death ; 
Only to hear the strife 
Of his forgiven life 
Stir in his brain from secret veins and arteries. 


Breath, whisper, footfall never thrilled his ear, 
From following Eurydice flew no sign. 
But down, doubt ! for ahead the fierce flames shine, 
And these being passed, dear earth herself is near. 
“ She follows,” first he thought ; 
But then, “‘ She follows not ! ” 
Never lay dearer treasure in so black a mine. 


And now the rabid fires, the beast obscene 
Are reached with pain. The porchway, burning bright, 
Fetched tear-drops from his eyes ; but ever in sight 
The blessed gates he kept, and thought how green, 
How cool with welcome lay 
The meadows in full day. 
Guard him, Apollo ! lest his lover’s heart grow light. 


Who else can cry ‘“‘ Remember ” ? Alas, he turns ! 
Here on the imminent threshold, eagerly, 
Turns his tall head to smile, Eurydice. .. . 
What matters now how hungrily hell burns ? 
Full on the lustful flame 
He is beating ; but his name 
Comes weeping back from lips his passion cannot free. 
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Comes weeping up from the vast night of death 
Fainter and fainter : “‘ Orpheus,” that sole cry, 
Wandering unanswered through hell’s vacancy, 
Shaped by her mouth, embodied on her breath 
Whom, at such cruel cost, 
Love gained, and, looking, lost, 
Whose loveliness the darkness wastes and flames deny. 


Oh dreadful end of love—almost to have ; 
To lose, to fight, to win, to hope, to lose, 
Only because love is too strong to choose, 
And, raging like a fire, in his own grave... . 
Look not how Orpheus beats, 
How scorching hell defeats, 
What rocks he cannot tear, what flames he cannot bruise. 


Even he was spent at length, and crying came 
Into the light of day, the white serene, 
Bitterly wronged, to find the meadows green, 
And the tall cherry in the woods the same. 
Hush, Song, ’twas ever so ; 
Orpheus lived long ago— 
One dare not count the many springs there since have been. 


FRANK KENDON 
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By WALTER DE LA MARE 


N her odd impulsive fashion—her piece of sewing pressed tight to 

her small bosom, her two small feet as close to one another on the 

floor—Judy had laughed out: and the sound of it had a faint far- 

2 6¢ 

away resemblance to bells—bells muffled, in the sea. “ You never, 
never, never speak of marriage ” she charged Tressider, “ without being 
satirical. You just love to make nonsense of us all. Now I say you have no 
right to. You haven’t earned the privilege. Wait till you’ve jilted Cleopatra, 
or left your second-best bed to—to Catherine Parr—if she was the last. 
Don’t you agree, Stella?” 

The slight lifting at the corners of dark handsome Stella’s mouth could 
hardly have been described as a smile. “‘ I always agree,” she assented. 
‘And surely, Mr. Tressider, isn’t marriage an ‘ institution’ ? Mightn’t 
you just as well attack a police-station ? No one gets any good out of it. 
It only hurts.” 

“ 'That’s just it, Stella, it only hurts. It’s water, after all, that has the 
best chance of wearing away stones.” 

From his low chair, his cleft clean-shaven chin resting on his hands, 
Tressider for a moment or two continued to look up and across the room 
at Judy, now absorbedly busy again over her needlework. Time, too, wears 
like water ; but little of its influence was perceptible there. The curtains 
at the French windows had been left undrawn ; a moon was over the 
garden. It was Judy’s choice—this mingling of the two lights—natural 
and artificial. Hers, too, the fire, this late summer evening. She stooped 
forward, thrusting out a slightly trembling hand towards its flames. 

“No, it isn’t fair,” she said, ‘‘ there are many married people who are at 
least, well, endurably happy : Bill and me, for example. The real marvel 
is that any two ignorant chance young things who happen to be of opposite 
sex should ever just go on getting older and older, more and more used to 
one another, and all that—and yet not want a change—not really for a single 
instant. I know dozens—apart from the others.”’ 

“Oh, I never meant to suggest that ‘ whited’ are the only kind of 
sepulchres,”’ said Tressider. ‘‘ I agree, too, it’s the substantial that wears 
longest. Second-best beds ; rather than imitation divans. But there are 
excesses—just human ones, I mean. It’s this horrible curse of asking too 
much. Up there they seem to have supposed that the best ratio for a 
human being was one quart of feeling to every pint pot. I knew a man once, 
for example, who, quite apart from such little eurekas as the Dunmow 
flitch, never even made the attempt to become endurably happy, as you 
call it. Simply because of a parrot. It repeated things. It was an eaves- 
dropper : an agent provocateur.” 
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“f What do you mean?” said Judy. “ Oh, how you amuse me! You 
_haven’t said a single thing this evening that was not ironical. You just love 
to masquerade. Did you ever know a woman who talked in parables ? It’s 
simply because, I suppose, men have such stupidly self-conscious hearts— 
I mean such absurdly rational minds. Isn’t it, Stella? Don’t be so 
reserved, you dark taciturn angel. Wouldn’t he be even nicer than he is 
if he would only say what he thinks ? A parrot ! ” 

Stella only just desisted from shrugging her shoulders. “ My own 
opinion, Judy, judging, that is, from what Mr. Tressider does say, is that 
it’s far better that he should never say what he thinks.” 

As if itself part and parcel of Stella’s normal taciturnity, this voice of hers, 
when it did condescend to make itself heard, was of a low rasping timbre, 
like the sound of a strip of silk being torn from its piece. And it usually just 
left off, came to an abrupt end—as if interrupted. She turned her head out 
of the candle-light, as though even moonshine might be a refuge from the 
mere bare facts of the case. There was a pause. Judy had snatched her 
glance, and was now busily fishing in her work-basket for her tiny 
Scissors. 

“Well, that’s what I say,”’ she said, staring close at the narrow hem of 
the ludicrously tiny shirt she was hemming. “ You men love to hide your 
heads in the sands. Even Bill does—and you know what a body he leaves 
outside. You positively prefer not to know where you are. You invent 
ideals and goddesses and all that sort of thing ; and yet you would sooner 

let things slide than—than break the ice. I mean—I mean, of course, the 
right ice. That can’t be helped, I suppose. But what I simply cannot 
understand is being satirical. Here we all are, we men and women, and we 
just have to put up with it. In heaven,” and the tiny click, click, click of her 

needle had already begun again, “‘ in heaven there will be neither marriage 
nor giving in marriage. And poor Bill will have to—have to darn his socks 
himself.” 

Her eyes lifted an instant, and glanced away so swiftly that it seemed 
to Tressider he caught no less fleeting a glimpse of their blue than that 

usually afforded of a kingfisher’s wing. “ But what,” she went on hastily, 
*‘ what about the parrot—the agent provocateur ? What about the parrot, 
Stella ? Let’s make him tell us about that.” 

“‘ Yes,’’ concurred Stella, ‘I should, of course, very much indeed 
enjoy hearing about the parrot. I just love natural history.” 

You ought really, of course,” said Tressider, “‘ to have heard the 
story from a friend of my sister Kate’s—Minnie Sturgess. It was she who 
was responsible for the tragic—the absurd—finale. It was she who cut 
the tether, or rather the painter. The kind of woman that simply can’t 
take things easy. Intuitions, no end ; but mostly of a raw hostile order. 
Anyhow, they weren’t of much use in the case of a man like—well, like my 
friend with the parrot.” j st 

“* We will call him Bysshe,” said Judy. “ It has romantic associations. 

Go on, Mr. Satirist.” 
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“ Bysshe, then,” said Tressider. ‘‘ Well, this Bysshe was a lanky, 
square-headed, black-eyed fellow. Something, I believe, in the ship- 
broking line, though with a little money of his own. A bit over thirty, 
and a bachelor from the thatch on his head to the inch-thick soles of his 
shoes. If his mother had lived—he was one of those ‘ mother’s boys’ 
which the novelists used to be so fond of —Minnie Sturgess might perhaps 
herself have survived into his life, to keep, and, I wouldn’t mind betting, 
even to prize the parrot. She would at any rate have learned the tact with 
which to dispose of it without undue friction. Minnie survived, in actual 
fact, to keep a small boarding-house at Ramsgate, though whether she is 
there now only the local directory could relate. As for Bysshe—well, I don’t 
know, as a matter of fact, how long he survived. In Kate’s view, the two 
of them were born to make each other unhappy. So Providence, to cut 
things short, supplied the parrot. But then Kate is something of a phil- 
osopher. And I have no views myself.” } 

“ Did you ever see the parrot ? ” queried Judy, her left eye screwed up a 
little as she threaded an almost invisible needle. ‘‘ I remember an old 
servant of my mother’s once had one, and it used to make love to her the 
very instant it supposed they were alone. But she, poor soul, wasn’t too 
bright in her wits.” 

“Oh,” said Tressider, ‘‘ Bysshe was right enough in his wits. It was 
merely one of his many queer harmless habits—and he had plenty of spare 
time left over from his ship-broking—to moon about the city. He suffered 
from indigestion, or thought he did, and used to lunch on apples or nuts 
which, so far as he was concerned, did not require for their enjoyment a 
sitting posture. He was a genuine lover of London, though ; knew as 
much about its churches and streets, taverns and relics as old Stowe or 
Pepys himself. Possibly, too, if his digestion had been a reasonable one, 
Minnie and he might have made each other’s lives miserable to the end of 
the chapter ; since in that case, he would never have found himself loafing 
about one particular morning in Leadenhall Market ; and so would never 
have set eyes on the parrot. Anyhow, that’s how it all began. 

“It was a sweltering day—-clear black shadows, black as your hat, 
shafting clean across the narrow courts, and the air crammed with flavours 
characteristic of those parts—meat, poultry, sawdust, cats, straw, soot and 
old bricks baking in the sun. He had meandered into one of the livestock 
alleys—mainly dogs, cats, poultry, an occasional jackdaw, owl or raven. 
That kind of thing. And there, ina low entry, lounged the proprietor of one 
of its caravanserais—a man with a face and head as hairless almost as a 
bladder of lard, and eyes like a ferret. | 

““ He was two steps up from the pavement, had a straw in the corner of 
his mouth, and was looking at Bysshe. And Bysshe was looking at one of 
his protégés, the edge of its cage glinting in a sunbeam, and the bird—or 
whatever you like to call it—mum and dreaming inside. Bysshe had 
finished his lunch, and was in a reflective mood. He stared on at the 
parrot almost to the point of vacancy. 
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“““ Nice dawg there,’ insinuated an insolent voice above his head. 

“ He looked up, and for a moment absently surveyed the speaker. 
* Does it talk ?’ enquired Bysshe. The owner of the bird merely continued 
to chew his straw. 

~ “ How do you teach them ? ’ Bysshe persisted. ‘ You clip or snip their 
tongues, or something, don’t you ?’ 

~ An intensely violent look came into the fellow’s eyes. ‘ If you was to 
try to slit that bird’s tongue,’ he said, ‘ you might as well order your 
corfin here and now.’ 

“Bysshe’s glance returned to the cage. Apart from an occasional 
almost imperceptible obscuring of its scale-like-shuttered eyes, its inmate 
might just as well have been stuffed. It sat there stagnantly surveying 
Bysshe as if he were one of the less intelligent apes. 'To start with, Bysshe 
didn’t much like the look of the man. Naturally. Nor did he much like 
the look of the parrot. It was merely the following of an indolent habit 
that suggested his asking its price. 

“He once more turned his attention from wizard-like bird to beast- 
like man. ‘ What’s the price of the thing?’ he enquired. ‘ and if I par- 
ticularly wanted him to talk, could you make him?’ The man rapidly 
shifted his straw from one corner of his mouth to the other. 

““ "The feller,’ he replied, ‘ that says that he could make that bird do 
anything but give up the ghost, is a liar.’ ; 

‘* Bysshe, when he told me about the deal, supplied the missing adjec- 
tive. Still, such is life. The price was 25s. And as Bysshe had no more 
idea of the bird’s value than that of an Egyptian pyramid, he didn’t know 
whether he was getting a bargain or not. Nor did he attempt to beat the 
man down. He asked him a few questions about the proper food and 
treatment of the creature. Whereupon, squeezing one or two of his re- 
maining lunch nuts between the bars, he picked up the cage by its ring, 
turned out of the shadowy coolness of the market into the burning glitter 
of Leadenhall Street, mounted on to the top of a ’bus, and bore his captive 
home. 

“‘ He had rooms in Clifford’s Inn ; and through the window the bird, 
if it so pleased, could feast its eyes on the greens and shadows of a mag- 
nificent plane-tree. The rooms were old—faded yellow panelling and a 
moulded cornice. It was quiet. Bysshe had few friends, and his pet 
therefore could have enjoyed—even if it wanted any—little company. 
Bysshe bought it a handsome new cage, with slight architectural advan- 
tages, and was as perfectly ready to enjoy its silent society as he expected 
the bird to be prepared to enjoy his.” 

Stella gently withdrew her dark eyes from the moonlit garden, and 
stole a longish look at Tressider’s face. ao 2 

“T agree, Stella,” cried Judy breaking in. “ He zs being rather a long 
time coming to what I suppose will be the point.” ; 

“ So are most little human tragedies,” retorted Tressider. ‘‘ But there’s 
one point I have left out. I said ‘ silent ’ society ; and that at first was all 
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Bysshe got. But I gathered that though there had been the usual din in 
the market the day of the bargain, it was some odd nondescript slight 
sound or other that had first caught his attention. A kind of call-note 
which appeared to have come out of the cage. Without being quite con- 
scious of it, it seems to have been this faint rumour, as least as much as 
anything else, that presuaded him to invest in the bird. 

‘Well, anyhow, as he sat reading one evening—he had rather an odd 
and esoteric choice in books—there proceeded out of the cage one or 
two clear disjointed notes. Just a fragment of sound to which you could 
give no description or character except that it was unlike most of those 
which one expects from a similar source. Bysshe had instantly relapsed 
from one stage of stillness to another. Compared with what came after, 
this was nothing—mere ‘ recording ’ as the bird-fanciers say. But it set 
Bysshe on the gui vive. For a while he listened intently. There was no 
response. And he had again almost forgotten the presence of the parrot 
when, hours afterwards, from the gloom that had crept into its corner, 
there softly broke out of the cage, no mere snatch of an inarticulate bel 
canto, but a low, slow, steady gush of indescribable abuse. 

“ The courtyard was as still as the garden of Eden. That less—that more 
—than human voice pressed steadily on—a low, minute, gushing fountain 
of vituperation. Bysshe was no chicken. He was pretty familiar with the 
various London lingoes—from Billingsgate to Soho. None the less the 
actual terms of this harangue, he afterwards told me, all but froze the 
blood in his veins. The voice ceased ; and turning his head, Bysshe took 
a long and steady stare at the inmate of the cage. It sat there in its grey 
and cardinal; its curved beak closed, its glassy yellow eye motionless, 
and yet, it seemed, filled to its shallow brim with an inexhaustible 
contempt. I 

“There was nothing whatever wrong with its surroundings. Bysshe 
made quite certain of that. Its nuts were ripe and sound, its water fresh, 
its sand wholesome. As I say, at the first onset of this experience Bysshe 
had been profoundly shocked. But that night, as he stood in his pyjamas 
looking in at the bird for the last time—and he had omitted to throw over 
its cage its customary pall—the memory of it suddenly touched his sense 
of humour. And he began to laugh ; an oddish laugh to laugh alone. The 
parrot lifted one clawed foot and gently readjusted it on its perch. It 
leaned its head sidelong ; its beak opened. And then in frozen silence it 
turned its back on the interrupter. 

“‘ For days together after that the parrot was as mute as a fish—at least 
so long as Bysshe lay in wait for it. That it had been less taciturn in his 
absence he gathered one morning from the expression of his charwoman’s 
face—an amiable old body with a fairly wide knowledge of ‘ the world.’ 
She had thought it best, she explained, to shut the windows. ‘ You never 
know, sir, what them might think who couldn’t tell a canary from a bull- 
finch. I’ve kept birds myself. But I must say, sir, I wouldn’t have chose 
to be brought up where he was.”’ Something to that effect. 
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“And Bysshe noticed that though she had not refrained from putting 
some little emphasis on the ‘ he,’ she had carefully omitted any indication 
to whom the pronoun referred. 

““* He swore, did he, Mrs. Giles ?’ 

““ He didn’t so much swear, sir, as extravastate. Never in all my life 
could I have credited there was such shocking things to say.’ 

“ Bysshe rather queerly returned the old lady’s gaze. ‘I have heard 
rumours of it myself,’ he replied. ‘ It looks to me, Mrs. Giles, as if we 
should have to get the bird another home.’ 

“The interview was a little disconcerting, but had it not been for this 
independent evidence, Bysshe, I feel sure (judging from my own reactions, 
as they call them) might easily have persuaded himself to believe that his 
experience had been nothing but the refuse of a dream. 

_ ““ Minnie Sturgess’s first appearance on the scene preceded mine by a 
few days. The two of them, so far as I could gather, were not exactly 
‘engaged.’ They merely, as the little irony goes, understood one another ; 
or rather Minnie seemed so far to understand Bysshe that we all knew 
perfectly well they would at last drift into matrimony as inevitably as 
a derelict boat having found its way out of Lake Erie will drift over 
the Niagara Falls.” 

““ A very pretty metaphor,” remarked Judy. ‘Then come the rapids, 
and then—but I’m not quite sure what happens then.” 

“Don’t forget, though,” cried Stella softly out of her moonshine, 

** don’t forget that meanwhile the best electric light has been supplied for 
miles around ! ”’ 

“Ssh! Stella,” breathed Judy, thimbled finger on lip, “ we are merely 
playing into his hands. Let him just blunder on.” She turned with a 

-mock-innocent smile towards Tressider. “‘ And did the parrot swear at 
Miss Sturgess ? ”’ she enquired. 

“No. Miss Sturgess came; she contemplated ; she admired ; she 
was tactful to the last degree. But the bird paid her no more polite atten- 
tion than if she had been a waxwork in the basement at Madame Tussaud’s. 

It sat perfectly still on its perch, its eight neat claws arranged four on 
either side of it, and out of its whitish countenance it softly surveyed the 
lady. 

@ Naturally, she was a little nettled. She remonstrated. Hadn’t Bysshe 

assured her that the creature talked, and wasn’t it a horrid cheat to have a 

parrot sold to one for all that money, if it didn’t ? And Bysshe, relieved 
beyond words, that his pet had not even so much as deigned to chuckle, 
prevaricated. He said that a parrot that talked in season and out of season 

was nothing but a nuisance. Did she like its livery, and wasn’t it a 

ndsome cage?” 

ae Miss “thes oe took courage. She bent her veiled head and whispered 

a seductive ‘ Pretty Poll,’ ; and then having failed to arouse any response 

by tapping its bars with the button of her glove, she insinuated a naked 
fore-finger between them as if to stroke the creature’s wing or to scratch 
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its poll. And, without an instant’s hesitation the parrot nipped it to the 
bone. She might have read that much in its air: intuition, you know. 
But she was a plucky creature, and didn’t even whimper. And no doubt 
for the moment this summary punishment may seem to have drawn 
these two blundering humans a little closer together. 4 

“Tt was a few days after this that Bysshe and I lunched together at a 
restaurant in Fleet Street. And, naturally—in his reticent fashion—he 
told me of his prize. About three, we climbed the shallow wooden stairs 
up to his rooms, to see the bird. For discretion’s sake, in case, that is, of 
chance visitors, he had shut it up in his bedroom, and rather foolishly, 
as I thought, had locked the door. 

“No creature of any intelligence can much enjoy existence in a cage, 
and to immure that cage in a kind of cell is merely to add insult to injury. 
Besides, even eighteenth-century door-panels are not sound-proof. We 
stole across on tiptoe and stood for a moment listening outside the bed- 
room. 

‘“‘ Possibly the bird had heard our muffled footsteps ; or, maybe, to 
while solitude away, it was merely indulging in an audible reverie. I can’t 
say. But hardly had we inclined our ears to listen, when, as if out of some 
vast hollow, dark and subterranean, a tongue within—unfalteringly, 
dispassionately—broke into speech. I have heard so-called orators and 
demagogues, but nothing even remotely to compare with its appalling 
eloquence—the ease, the abundance, the sustained unpremeditated verve ! 
Nor was it an exhibition of mere vernacular. There were interludes, as I 
guessed, of a corrupt Spanish. There may have been even an oriental 
leaven ; even traces of the Zulu’s ‘ click ’—the trend was exotic enough. 
But the words, the mere language were as nothing compared with the tone. 

“‘ Curates habituated to their duties tend to read the prayers in much the 
same way. The inmost sense, I mean, comes out the better because the 
speaker 1s not taking any notice of it. So it was with the parrot. I can’t 
describe the evil of the effect. One stopped thinking. One lost for the mo- 
ment even the power of being shocked. A torrent of outer darkness seemed 
to sweep over, dowse, submerge the mind, and you just floated like a straw 
on its calm even flood.” 

“* What was it swearing about ? ”’ asked a cold voice. : 

Tressider seemed to be examining the Persian mat at his feet as if in. 
search of inspiration. ‘‘ I think,” he said slowly, “ it was cursing the day 
of creation, with all the complexities involved in it. It was a voice out of 
nowhere, anathematising with loathing a very definite somewhere. We 
most of us ‘bear up’ in this world as much as possible. Not so the 
original owner of that unhurried speech. He had stated with perfect calm 
exactly what he thought about things. And I should guess that his name 
was Iago. But let’s get back to Bysshe. 

“At the moment he was holding his square, rather ugly face side- 
long, in what looked like a constrained position. Then his eyes slid round 
and met mine. 
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“* "Twenty-five shillings!’ he said. ‘ Any offers?’ But there wasn’t 
anything facetious in his look. 

The voice had ceased. And with it had vanished all else but the 
remembrance of the execrable tone of its speech. And as if all Nature, 
including its topmost artifice, London, had paused to listen, there followed 
an intense hush. Then, uncertainly, as if tentatively, there broke out 
_ another voice from behind the shut door, uttering just three or four low 

single notes—as of somebody singing. Then these ceased too. 

We had both of us been more or less prepared for the captive’s first 
effort, but not I for this. This extraordinary scrap of singing—but I’ll 
come back to it. Bysshe gently unlocked and pushed open his bedroom 
door and we looked in. But we knew perfectly well what we should find. 
The room was undisturbed, and, except for its solitary inmate, vacant. 
There stood Bysshe’s truckle bed, his old tallboy, his empty boots, his 
looking-glass. And there sat the bird, motionless, unabashed, clasping its 
perch with its lizard-skinned claws. Apart from a slight trembling of its 
breast-plumage, there was no symptom whatever of anything in the least 
unwonted. It sidled the fraction of an inch towards its master, its beak 
_ ajar showing the small clumsy tongue, its bead-like eye firmly settled on 
mine ; and with a peculiar aversion I stared back. 

_“T stayed on with Bysshe for an hour or two, but though most of the 
time we sat in silence, like confederates awaiting their crucial moment, 
nothing happened. A sort of absentness, a slight frown, had settled on his 
face. And when at last I hurried off to keep some stupid appointment, I 
might have guessed it was not merely to hear a parrot swear that he had 
pressed me to come. Afterwards, he was less eager to share his en- 
chantress.” 

“The voice, you mean ? ” 

“Yes. Can you imagine the voice of the angel in the Leonardo Madonna 
—Oh well, never mind that now. A few weeks afterwards Bysshe looked 
me up again, and for a while we talked aimlessly and at random. He was 
obviously waiting for me to question him. 

“‘* Oh, by the way, how much did you get ?’ I enquired at last. He 
looked absolutely dead beat, his skin was a kind of muddy grey. It 
appeared that the tiny motif of my experience had been a mere prelude. 
Bysshe, it seems, had awakened a week or two after my visit in the very 
earliest of the morning, at the very moment when from underneath the 
parrot’s pall had slipped solemnly out the complete aria. The words were 
not actually French, for he had detected something like ‘ alone’ and 
“« srief.”” But here and there they had a slight nasal timbre, and Bysshe, 
drinking the fatal music in, lying there in his striped pyjamas still a little 
dazed with sleep, had simply succumbed. 

_ “ He had succumbed to such a degree that his sole preposterous object 
in life now seemed to be that of tracing the bird’s ownership. Not his sole 
object, rather ; for at every return from this preposterous quest, he spent 
hours in solitude, bent on the equally vain aim of discovering which in 
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the divine order of things had come first : the invective or the charm. 
He had some notion that it mattered. on 

‘‘ There is a bit, you remember, in one of Conrad’s novels about a voice 
—Lena’s. There is another bit in Shakespeare, and in Coleridge ; in 
almost every poet, of course—but it doesn’t matter. Four notes had been — 
enough for me. And even if Melba in her dreams delights the listening — 
shades on the borders of Paradise—even they will not have heard the best 
that earth can do. You see there was nothing bird-like in the parrot’s 
piece, except the purity. It was the voice of a seraph, the voice of a mar- 
vellous fiddle (that bit of solo, for example, in Mozart’s Minuet in E flat). 
A voice innocent of the meaning—even of the degree—of its longing ; inno- 
cent, I mean, of realising that life can’t really stand—if it could compre- 
hend it—anything so abjectly beautiful as all that—that there’s a breaking-— 

ont. 
a It’s difficult even to suggest the effect. Absolutely the most beautiful 
thing in the world a cousin of mine once told me he had ever seen was from - 
the top of a bus. He happened to glance into the dusk of an upper room 
through an open window, and a naked girl stood there, her eyes looking 
inward in a remote dream, her shift lifted a little above her small lovely 
head, as she was about to put it on. Well I suppose Bysshe’s experience — 
resembled that. But there ; J, mind you, have heard only four notes. 
And now there are no more to come. And my cousin, lost in stupefaction 
or remorse, had kept immovably to his ’bus.”’ 

Judy’s sewing lay for a moment idle in her lap ; her downcast eyes were 
fixed on it as if suddenly it had presented her with an insoluble problem. — 

“But there was, of course, quite another—a farcical—side to the 
comedy,” Tressider pushed on. ‘‘ Poor Bysshe’s pursuit proved as ludi- 
crous as it looks amusing. When you come to think of it, you know, we > 
make our own idols. A silence, a still look of the eyes, a crammed instant 
of oblivion, and we are what’s called ‘ in love.’ What Stendhal calls crystal-_ 
lisation, doesn’t he ? But it’s the same in everything. Not merely sex, 
I mean. And that, I suppose, is what happened to Bysshe. . 

“Those slowish internal creatures crystallise hardest, perhaps. Out of 
this lost wandering voice he made—well, he embodied it. And the result — 
wasn’t in the least like poor Minnie. There was no particular tragedy in ~ 
that. For Bysshe, that is. But, just like him, he tried, as I say, to track the 
embodiment down. And how could he tell which he’d unearth first—_ 
angel or devil. Or—both together. Think of that. Anyhow, he com- 
pletely failed. First, of course, he returned to the dealer in live stock, 
who extorted from him a larger sum than he had paid for the parrot, as a 
bribe to disclose where it had come from. After which Bysshe had at once 
hied off to a corn-chandler’s at Leytonstone—a talkative man. 

“This man had bought the bird from a customer to whom he sold 
weekly supplies of chicken-food and canary-seed—a maiden lady in a 
semi-detached villa neatly matted with Virginia creeper. When Bysshe 
at last asked her outright if the bird had ever talked while it was in her 
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possession, a pink flush had spread over her face. She had herself tried to 
teach it, she told him, looking down her nose the while beneath her large 
gold-rimmed glasses—just ‘ Scratch-a-poll’ or something of that kind. 
But she had failed. A seafaring nephew had presented her with the bird— 
a nephew of some little naiveté, I should imagine. He had, she fancied, . 
picked it up ’ in Portsmouth. 

‘ It talks a little now,’ Bysshe had confided to her. 

_ And the lady had at once given her case away by retaliating that what 
it might do in the small hours, or with only a gentleman present, was no 
concern of hers. 
“ Then Bysshe asked if the parrot had ever engaged in song—‘ like a 
bullfinch, you know.’ And the lady’s expression implied that his question 
had confirmed her suspicions of his sanity. . 

“ Portsmouth turned out another bad egg. He tracked down the shop, 
but the proprietor had died of dropsy a week before. Still, his daughter 
confessed that if the parrot was the parrot she had in mind—though she 
had never heard it talking in particular—then it may have been resident 
in the shop for something under a year. At this a ray of hope struck down 
on the squalid scene, and Bysshe enquired if the late proprietor had ever 
indulged in ‘ musical evenings.’ 

“There was a young lady living not many doors down the street, he 
was informed, who taught the pianoforte, and who led a Mixed Methodist 
Choir. Bysshe had accordingly spent the greater part of that evening 

beneath the young lady’s lighted window—providentially an inch or two 
ajar—while in successive keys she practised her scales. And for bonne 
bouche she had at last rewarded the eavesdropper with a rendering of 
“Hold the Fort’; but, alas, in tones of a pitch and volume which no 
-mere mimic, feathered or otherwise, could hope to recapture. 
__ “ Bysshe could get no further for the present. As I say, he never did. 
His parrot’s past had proved irrevocable. And apart from the hint of the 
prehistoric in all its species, even the age of this particular specimen 
remained a mystery. Destiny may, of course, have seduced it to that slum 
in Portsmouth from the Islands of the Blest. That would, at any rate, 
account for the critical side of its repertory. It may have taken flight clean 
out of a fairy-tale, leaving its rarer colours behind it. So at least one can 
imagine Snow-white singing over her bed-making in the house of the 
dwarfs. It may have had Belial for owner and then St. Lucy ; or wice 
versa. It may have been a fallen Parrot. But it doesn’t matter. 
_ “ The only point worth bothering about is that Bysshe couldn’t get its 
original out of his head—the original he had invented, I mean. Parrots 
don’t learn to sing or to swear in an afternoon. Positive months of inter- 
course must have been necessary even for a fowl as intelligent as that. 
And so, poor Bysshe lived in constant torture. Where was she now—this 
impossible She? And where and whose the tongue that seemed to be 
vocal of the very rot to which all things living in this delightful world are 
—well—doomed, you know. 
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“ Anyhow, Bysshe gave up the quest ; and lived on in a furious, 
‘implacable dream. The one thing he couldn’t do was to exorcise this 
ghost in him. He shut himself up in his chambers for days together, and 
the autumnal evenings rapidly lengthened. He existed in a condition of 
abject nausea of expectation ; and in as abject a terror of having that 
expectation fulfilled. Nothing on earth would cajole or intimidate the 
bird, though Bysshe cursed it at one moment and at the next lavished upon 
it all the spices of the East. Cajoled it, I mean, to the extent of persuading 
it to embark on its programme unless the spirit moved it. 

“It’s an almost tragic thought too—for his loathing of the parrot now 
exceeded all bounds—that, far from returning these sentiments, the crea- 
ture seemed to have fallen head over ears in love with his keeper. It would 
squat on its perch, muttering inarticulate endearments, or, sidling 
stealthily with beak and claw from base to keystone of its dome-shaped 
cage, would ogle him with an eye as amorous and amiable as the dumb 
thing could make it. And only dumb things of course can ever really be 
in love. There’s a genuine pathos there, though Bysshe was immune 
to it. 

“* And now, when the old black Stygian flood set in anew, the bird 
no longer swore at him ; it swore with him. And it so dispersed its favours 
that Bysshe up to the very last was never able to settle with any certainty 
which part of its programme came first—the paradisal aria or the other. 
You couldn’t anticipate the creature. It chose its own moments—and 
these invariably unexpected. When gigantic storm-clouds were heaping 
themselves above the hill of the Strand, out of that menacing hush its 
amazing incantation would steal upon the air. In the balmiest hours of 
St. Martin’s summer, Bysshe would hurriedly.spring to his windows to 
cut off the foul stream that came sliding out of that minute throat like the 
sluggish lees of a volcanic eruption. 

“It was no good. You can’t pin down human nature. Luckily Bysshe 
did not depend on his ship-broking. If he had, his parrot would have put 
him in the Workhouse. It’s bad enough, so I am told, to fall in love with 
the tangible, with a creature owning a heart that you can at least believe 
in, or besiege, or at times hope to break. But to be infatuated by a second- 
hand voice, and to share its decoy with the company of a friend possessing 
a tongue that might shock Beelzebub himself—well, that, I gather, is an 
even less pleasant experience.” 

Judy raised the hand that held her sewing, and gently rubbed her left 
cheek. The air was close, in spite of the open window, and in spite of the 
cool-looking vaporous moonlight in which Stella continued to sit and soak. 
But neither seemed inclined to interrupt the interminable yarn. Indeed 
Tressider himself appeared to have grown a little tired of it. He half 
yawned. 

“There was nothing, you know,” he began again with a more pro- 
nounced drawl in his voice ; “‘ there was nothing of course extremely 
exceptional in Bysshe’s parrot’s powers, except possibly the collusion. 
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There are numbers of historical parrots with a comparable repertory. 
_ There was the parrot for example, perfectly well accredited, that could 

recite a whole sonnet of Petrarch’s. There is the Grand Khan’s notorious 
cockatoo—though that was made of metal and precious stones. In France 
there are parrots that can reel off pages at a time of the academic dic- 
tionary. And there was the macaw that Luther despatched with his trans- 
lation of the Bible. I’ll bet, too, Catherine Parr had a parrot—with a five-. 
stringed lute. Whether or not ; the rest is silence. 

“ Minnie Sturgess naturally enough, poor thing, had been restless for 
weeks. The game in which she had never held any really decent cards she 
now saw slipping into fatuity. Bysshe was possessed. The assurance of that 
poisoned the very air she breathed. But possessed by what ? By whom? 
She played on for a while, none the less, with all the courage and the skill 
she could muster. Bysshe indeed was even taking a tonic of her pre- 
scription—some patent food or other, when I saw him again towards the 
end of October. It didn’t appear to be doing him much good. Knowing 
as I did the cause of this vacant somnambulism, that furtive vigilant stare 

of his as if from some living creature hiding far back in his eyes, the 
desperate change in his looks was almost ridiculous. 

“Why don’t you drown the wretched thing?’ I asked him. ‘ It’s a 
machine—an automaton : and _ half-devilish at that.’ But the face he 
lifted to me, its ears almost visibly pricked up towards the lair of his se- 
ducer, was—well, I suppose you know what unrequited passion can make 
of a man.” 

“You really mean,” cried Judy suddenly, needle in the air, ‘‘ you really 
mean he was wasting away for the ghost of a voice?” » 

Tressider looked at her across the room. Even a stranger would have 

noticed the peculiar stridency of her shocked tones. Its bells were out of 
tune. To judge from Tressider’s face, the telling of his story had tired him 

_a good deal. 

_ “'T mean,” he said, “‘ things do happen like that. Though no doubt, as 
with John Keats, some ‘ morbid affection ’ helped. What are we all but 

-ghosts—of something ? And who’s telling this story for you, pray, but 

your ghost of me? Allit comes to is that Bysshe kept on feeding his imagin- 
ation, and the effort wore him down.” 

“« « Morbid affection !’ ” echoed Stella. “‘ Why drag in the mortuary ? ” 

“‘ And what,” gasped Judy, ‘‘ and what did Miss Sturgess do ? Finally, 
I mean? And apart” (and she added the words almost with a touch of 
bravado) ‘‘ apart from the Parrish’s Food, or Sanatogen, or whatever it 
was?” 

‘“ Miss Sturgess ? ” Tressider echoed. “ She played her last card ; and 
it was a poor card, played like that. You see, poor thing, her only possible 
hope was to discover somehow exactly how she stood, since Bysshe had 
become little but a sullen recluse. She scarcely saw him now, even though 
so far as I can tell—there had been no open rift or quarrel between them. 
One may assume she had been awaiting her opportunity ; and I’m not 
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attacking her intentions. And one evening—and, mind you, as the colder 
weather approached, and possibly because Bysshe (though he lavished 
other kinds of dainties on his parrot) was incapable of showing it any 
spiritual sympathy, the creature was growing more and more stagnant and 
morose—well, one evening he had slipped out to fetch himself, I think, 
a bottle of wine. He was sinking into a sheer inertia—from being goaded 
on and on. And while on this errand he seems to have had some kind of 
fainting attack. Not the first of the kind. This had entailed his sitting for 
half-an-hour or so in the nearest pub’; for in these later days of his obses- 
sion he had practically given up venturing further afield. All told, he 
couldn’t have been more than an hour away. 

‘When he returned, Minnie Sturgess was standing by the window in 
the further corner of his room. There was still a trace of twilight in the 
sky and it illumined her set face near the glass. And something in that or 
in her attitude set him shivering. He asked her what was wrong ; then 
noticed that her left hand was bound up, and very inadequately, with a 
handkerchief—one of his own. | 

“‘ She merely turned her head—and a stony one it must have appeared, 
I should imagine—and looked at him. He managed to repeat his question. 
He asked her what was the matter. I gathered that she didn’t say very 
much in reply, only something to the effect that in future so far as she was 
concerned Bysshe was entirely at liberty to enjoy the delights of the com- 
pany he had chosen, and which for some time past he had evidently 
preferred to hers. And that now at any rate he would no longer be taunted 
regarding it when it wasn’t there. She had a raucous voice, and it was, I 
gathered, a bit of feminine sarcasm ; something like that. 

“* And Bysshe knew pretty well what it meant. He knew that his voices, 
devilish and seraphic, were now for ever silent : that their murderess was 
there. He sat down without answering. Mad dogs’ teeth are notoriously 
dangerous, Miss Sturgess went on to remark ; did Bysshe know if parrots’ 
were ? And still, I gathered, he made no reply. He just sat there, paying 
no attention, as if almost he had taken lessons in endurance from his late pet. 

“‘ And then, his friend seems to have walked—or so at least I see her— 
in a kind of prowling semi-circle round him, with eyes fixed on his face, 
and so out of the door. And then down the echoing shallow woode 
staircase, and into the cobbled courtyard, and under the thinning plane- 
tree, and out into London—en route, at last, poor soul, for the boarding 
house in Ramsgate.” . 

““ And where did Bysshe bury the thing ? ” enquired Stella, as if sick to 
death of being satirical. ; 

“I never asked him that,” said Tressider calmly. ‘“‘ Nor, so far as I 
have heard, did he ever catechise the desolate one regarding which precise 
item of the two counts of the indictment had induced her to wring the 
parrot’s neck. Probably the bel canto, for I don’t believe myself that a 
woman much cares what company the man she is in love with keeps pro- 
vided that it is not too good for her.” | 
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_At this, apparently, Judy had sat bolt upright in her chair, as if in sudden 
fear or anxiety. And at that precise moment heavyish footsteps were heard 
~ without. 

“ Hello,” inquired a bass, unctuous, yet hardly good-humoured voice, 

“ when shall you three meet again ? ” 
_ It was Bill who stood in the doorway—Bill in his ineffable dinner- 
Jacket and glossy shirt. And he all but filled it. He might almost have been 
a balloon, this Bill—tethered to the carpet there by his glossy patent- 
leather shoes—buoyant with gas. 

“ He has been telling us a story about a parrot,” said Judy in a low voice, 
“who used very bad language.” 

“ Has he? said Bill. “‘ Well, he ought to know better.” But his eye 
was almost as vacant as that of Bysshe’s pet. It wandered off to rest on 
Judy’s other guest, Stella. ‘“‘ And what did you think of it?” he said ; 
“the bad man’s tale?” 

“Why,” said Stella, “‘ I am a little too grown-up for fairy-tales. And as 

for morals ; I can find my own.” 

_ “ And you, Badroulbadour ? ”’ said Bill, widely smiling at his wife. 
“Me, Bill,” echoed Judy firmly, her pretty cheeks flushed after her 

exertions. “‘ Why, I have been thinking that the tiny creature who’s going 
_ to wear this shirt has ventured into a rather difficult world.” 

““ And who, may I ask, zs the ‘ tiny creature’? ” drawled her husband, 
almost as though such a question could be a sarcasm. 

_ ‘Tressider’s gaze was fixed vacantly on the scrap of sewing. He appeared 
_ to be entirely aloof from this little domestic catechism—seemed to have 
lost interest in the evening. 

— “ Tt’s for Mollie’s little boy. He was born about three days ago,” Judy 
said. : 
But Stella, too, appeared to have lost interest. Though her face was in 

_ shadow, her eyes could still see the moon—a moon by its slightly cindrous 
light now betraying that it was soon to set. And to judge from her attitude 
and expression, this eventuality would bring her no regret, since, as it 
seemed in her darker moments, the moon of her own secret waters 
had long ago set for ever. 
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THE MOUSE IN THE DOVECOT ~ 
By C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF To W. A. 


HEY had seemed, and not only to people who did not know 


. them, so entirely happy with and in one another—“ As I always 
say,” was how Mrs. Mangotsfield put it, ‘‘ such a contented 


couple—and no children to bother them, like I’ve had ! ”’—that 


the report of Archie St. Columb’s having left his wife caused a shock 
which was effaced only by the subsequent and precisely coincident shock 
of learning that Nell had, almost simultaneously, left her husband. They 
had travelled, as was possible from their station, to different London 
termini, and were now interviewing, it might be assumed, their solicitors 
in the quietest corners of the public sitting rooms in the Paddington and 
Great Central Hotels, each unavoidably within earshot of the other’s 
lurking and obvious detective. 

Nell St. Columb was so innocent a little pet of a woman, all white dimples 
and black velvet, a suffragette in her day, of course, and one who would 
not have stopped, it was hinted, at taking life, but now, safely enfran- 
chised, never bothering to record her vote, the demurest hostess con- 
ceivable of what could just, with an easy stretch of courtesy, in letters or 
conversation, be referred to as a country house. Archie was by some dozen 
years her elder, a thin, almost withered man, not loquacious. In his youth 
he had shown promise in the more theoretical branches of sanitary engin- 
eering, but the intestacy of an aunt had made it unnecessary for him to— 


in Mrs. Mangotsfield’s expressive phrase—“ soil his hands,” by providing | 


him with a home in one of the more accessible parts of Buckinghamshire, 
and with the means to indulge himself now and again in the publication of 


brief but pregnant essays on the Economics of the Future, one of which — 


was known to have drawn a significant comment from Mr. Sidney Webb. 


Nell, alone of the pair, hankered still after London. The first years of © 


her married life had been spent in a Bloomsbury lodging, and she still 
sighed, as she would engagingly tell her country neighbours, for the 
“smell of a kipper on the stairs.” Periodically she made a descent upon 


- 
) 
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the Capital, and brought back with her always the report of some enchanting — 
new discovery : a. dramatist whose play had been on the very eve of — 


acceptance by the famous manager just, unfortunately, deceased ; an 
actor whose West-End engagement a similar misfortune had cancelled ; 


a journalist simply teeming with ideas for a new weekly ; a painter who — 
had already revolutionised everything hitherto attempted in that branch — 
of art ; a girl who had for some years been planning to write the most de- _ 


vastating novel about a boarding-school in Scotland. As many of these as 
could be persuaded, and there were few who could not, would follow her 


into the country, where Archie, proud of his house and of his wife, wasa _ 
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scrupulous if unappreciative host ; and Buckinghamshire had begun to see 
in The Roundel (for so it was named) the crystallisation of yet another 
brilliant in the coronet already glittering with the names of Penn and 
Hampden, Chesterton and Shorter, when the prosperity, the contentment, 
the very existence of this throbbing little nucleus were in a moment 
inexplicably shattered. 

Inexplicably by the world ; but there was little that Mrs. Mangotsfield 
could not explain, if she gave her mind to it. Descended from the last 
Hereditary Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, who had been deprived 
of his privileges, and of life itself, by the iniquitous King John, she had 
retained all the dignity and much of the authority of that historic office. 
She had not been present at the explosion ; no, but the facts soon reached 
her. Quick to discern the inessential, the mere embroidery of the story, 
and able from the stillroom of her experience to supply what was lacking, 
she had the whole ready, and had put it in circulation before the recon- 
ciled St. Columbs could return from what, they were anxious to have it 
supposed, had been no more than a shopping expedition. 

In the course of her last raid on London, Nell had fallen in with a 
perfectly adorable actor, Coultart Legthorpe. Nearer forty now than 
thirty-five, he had constantly been within sight of the most brilliant and 
always merited success, but his modesty had kept him within range of a few 
lifelong friends, and his name had gradually ceased to attract the attention 
of the critics. Still, ““Mr. Legthorpe gave a praiseworthy rendering 
of Osric,” had° figured, under the headline “ London Theatricals,” 
in the Scotsman’s comment on a recent performance of Hamlet given, at 
one of the smaller theatres, in aid of the Hostel for Feeble-Minded 
Mothers, and Legthorpe was greatly in demand by the societies which 
seek to relieve the dulness of the London Sunday by special performances 
of an interesting and sometimes of an intimate nature. In this field his 
efforts had earned him more than one stinging tribute from Mr. W. J. 
Turner, which, with the rest, he pasted carefully into a little book bound 
in violet morocco. 

To look at, he was most noticeably arms and legs, with a face in which, 
over the hard features of Elizabeth Tudor, played the enigmatic smile of 
Mary Stuart. (He had indeed, in his earlier life, impersonated each of 
those ladies in provincial pageants.) His health, which seldom varied, was 
a source of keen interest to him and of much anxiety. He neither smoked 
nor drank, having a weak, though, it must be added, an exceedingly warm 
heart. Through his mother he was one of the Scottish Coultarts, and his 
diction had been principally acquired at, or across, that lady’s knee. 

On a previous visit, Nell St. Columb had met, at a London party, 
Vivian Pantonwell, a dramatist with the contempt for all actors which 
only a partially successful dramatist is justified in feeling. Here was 
another perfectly delightful man, who simply must come down to the 
Roundel. And come, very shortly, both he and Legthorpe did, inviting 
themselves, as ill luck would have it, for the same few days, during which 
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the house was already to be almost filled with a party of economist friends — 
of Archie’s. Pantonwell was the first to arrive, on the Friday, by a train 
which left him barely the time to dress, by candle-light, for dinner. His 
hostess studied him eagerly, an admirable first-night audience, turning to” 
register every smile that appeared on her husband’s dry features. They 
table-talk had the spasmodic brilliance of a first-night on which only one 

actor has rehearsed his part—Nell, an untiring prompter, rushing eagerly 
upon the stage to supply deficiencies. Even for economics the guest had 
an epigram, at which even the economists tittered. A female politician, 
of great fluency, had been speaking the day before. “ Seeing that the gods,” 
was his comment, ‘‘ denied her the power of thought, it seems unfortunate 

that they should have saddled her with the gift of speech.” The laugh 
was general: Nell sighed for pencil and paper. “Oh, you lovely man!”” 
she cried at him, leaning across the table with outstretched fan. Archie 

admired his wife’s spirit, but felt an inclination to frown which he loyally, 
but with difficulty repressed. 

It was not, however, until the next day that his displeasure took solid 
form. Rain had fallen all morning, driving the economists into his study, 
where he began almost to question the sufficiency of economics as a life- 
sport. After luncheon Nell begged him to take Mr. Pantonwell for a 
longish walk. She herself had already had an interview with her guest in 
which, ‘“‘ Mr. Pantonwell,” she had pleaded, ‘“‘ I hope you won’t think us 
dreadfully rude if we ask you to change your room. You see, I never can 
remember how many bedrooms there are in this house, and we’ve got 
another woman coming. It’s such a bore, she— ”’ Nell was about to add 
*‘ invited herself,’ but remembered that this was Pantonwell’s case also, 
“* — is a sort of aunt of my husband’s, and as she’s rather stout, we can’t 
very well put her in an attic. At least it’s not really an attic, you know,” 
she tried to retrieve the dismal prospect, “ it runs all along the top of the 
house, and you get a simply glorious view of the Chilterns. No, please 
_ don’t bother to go up and pack. They’ll move your things. I’m sure you 
want a walk.’’ No dramatist cares to be turned out of his bedroom for an 
aunt, still less for a sort of aunt, and the Chilterns were scarcely, after all, 
the Caucasus, though their inhabitants, he thought bitterly, as he trudged” 
beside Archie St. Columb through the rain, seemed little more civilised. 

A walk of some three miles, mostly through long and very wet grass, 
brought them to the Golf Club, to which Archie, though he played the 
game but seldom, felt bound, as having a stake in the country, to belong. 
Taking shelter in the club house, he offered his guest refreshment, but 
was told by a pert steward that, under the by-laws, no alcohol could be 
served to members who had not played on the links that day. Pointing 
to a group of apparent drinkers who completely encircled the fireplace, 
he had been told that those were the Committee. ‘‘ Hard cases make bad 
laws,” came in ringing tones from Pantonwell. One could hear the purr 
of the curtain rolling down upon the stage, as the whole Committee 
turned, with a single motion, to glare at the speechless St. Columb. 
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When they returned to The Roundel, Legthorpe and the sort of aunt 
_ had arrived, and were at the tea-table. The latter was indeed grotesquely 
stout, with a good-humoured, bristling face which made every man who 
encountered her want instinctively to offer the loan of a razor. During 
the war she had several times been arrested on the assumption that she was 
a male person (and must therefore be an alien) in disguise. She wore a 
large agate brooch, and subscribed generously to a number of those 
liberal-minded societies with influential committees and few members 
which are formed to promote or to oppose various unimportant movements 
and do, on the whole, as little harm as good. Although a spinster, she 
maintained a keen interest in Birth Control and Divorce Law Reform, 
and was frequently to be found, during the oyster season, discussing 
these and kindred topics in a small eating-house in Great Turnstile 
with Mr. Hanbox, the eminent agnostic solicitor. She maintained, how- 
_ ever, a whole tribe of young people, mostly the children of improvident 
clerical cousins, and when surprise was expressed at her apparently 
grudging nothing to people who were, after all, not dependent upon her, 
would thunder: “I grudge them nothing but their little lives.” She 
_had already taken a maternal fancy to Legthorpe and, to his embarrass- 
ment, had given him much potentially valuable advice on their way from 
the station to the house. Nothing more need be said of her now, except 
that, as Pantonwell reached the table, she was helping herself to the last 
of a plateful of toasted scones. Pantonwell was presented to her, and 
scowled as Legthorpe’s name, qualified by “ the actor, you know,”’ was 
murmured to him by Nell. “ What are you doing here?” he asked 
menacingly, and, “‘ Aren’t you playing to-morrow ?” “ But to-morrow’s 
Sunday,” protested Legthorpe weakly. ‘‘ Well, isn’t that your great day? 
No, Good Friday, of course!’ He had been dragged, a few Sundays 
earlier, to a performance, given in support of the T'revethin Committee, 
of Schnitzler’s Reigen, in which Legthorpe had given a very lifelike 
impersonation of the Count. 

_ Nell St. Columb, after ringing for more scones to be toasted, turned 
the conversation ; but it was an unfortunate turn. “‘ Oh, Mr. Legthorpe,” 
she began, “‘I hope you won’t mind ; but you see, this is such a tiny 
house ; we’ve had to put you in the attic. Mr. Pantonwell will keep you 
company. It will be quite like the trenches,” she ventured hopefully, 
to be cut short by Pantonwell’s “ Very! . . . A cross section,” he added, 
with a glare of open hostility. “ I was never in the trenches,”’ Legthorpe 
unnecessarily explained, touching his peccant heart. “ But I played 
a great deal to wounded soldiers,” he added apologetically. “‘ We couldn’t 
all be of military age,”’ was the sort of aunt’s drop of comfort. But Leg- 
thorpe was already happy ; before leaving London he had heard, in the 
Green Room Club, of a scheme for the endowment of a Repertory Theatre 
at North Shields, and Repertory Theatres had kept him afloat in the past 
through much stormy weather. When the toasted scones had arrived 
and had been eaten, Nell broke up the party with, “ I’m sure you’d all 
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like to see your rooms,” and led out the sort of aunt. As they crossed 
the hall a telegram was given to Pantonwell which told him that the pro- 
duction of his play, The Two Ciceleys, must again be postponed, owing 
to the sudden illness of an actor. “ Actors! They were always ne | 
sudden illnesses, curse them!” was his dark thought as he followed 
his host upstairs. The sight of the evening clothes which “ they ” had 
laid out on his bed did not improve matters. “‘ Why couldn’t they sleep 
in the attics ? ” he questioned, thinking of the row of comfortable servants’ 
bedrooms of which he had caught a glimpse on his way back from the golf 
course. ‘“‘ That sort of woman always pampers her servants. And 
lets her guests rip—to be shut up in an attic with an actor.” 

He came down to dinner in no better temper. The attic, which was 
some thirty feet long, was divided by a partition, which stopped short 
of the rooftree, so that he and Legthorpe were compelled to overloo 
one another. Across this fence the actor had inadvertently addressed him 
as Pentonville, a misnomer which he had ceased to find amusing in 
his first week at a preparatory school. Over the soup and fish he sat silent, 
until, catching Legthorpe’s eye across the table, he asked icily, “ Let 
me see ; isn’t Drinkwater writing a play for you?’ Legthorpe blushed. 
“Oh, well, nothing’s settled yet.” ‘‘ What is it to be? Little Bo-Peep, 
I suppose.” ‘‘I’m sure, that would be very interesting ;’’ Legthorpe 
swallowed the insult. “I rather like sheep; don’t you?” he turned 
to. the sort of aunt for corroboration. “‘ All we like sheep ! ”’ she boomed. 
An Anglican in her childhood, she still remembered several of the 
formulz of public worship. ‘‘ The sheep has been the curse of man,” an- 
nounced a Scottish economist of a reactionary tendency, and embarked 
on a detailed account of the Highland Clearances. 

Bed-time came as a general relief after an hour of bridge in which 
Nell several times revoked and her husband played in defiance of every 
economic theory. The latter was supplied by his sort of aunt, who orovedll 
to his intense discomfort, that if he were to settle half his capital upon 
Nell and then allow her to divorce him, they might remain together 
without the necessity of paying supertax. Taking a scoring-pencil, 
she tabulated upon the ace of diamonds, the consequent effect upon 
incomes of from three to fifteen thousand pounds, and was still to be 
heard muttering the stratagems by which a divorce might be secured 
when Pantonwell and Legthorpe, each with a lighted candle, climbed the. 
narrow stair to their attic. “‘ A storm is brewing in the Chiltern Hills,’ 
the dramatist quoted, planting his candlestick on the dressing-table. ‘I 
hope not,’ came a bleat across the partition. “ I’m terribly afraid of 
thunder.” “ You’d better make sure the sheets aren’t damp,” he was 
warned, and, at once panic-stricken, proceeded to thrust his hand between 
them. “ I believe they are, and I shall get rheumatic fever. Oh, why did I 
ever leave my home ?”’ “ I can’t imagine,” retorted Pantonwell, and then, 
annoyed by the other’s fluttering movements, “‘ Better put a mirror 
in the bed and see.” Excellent advice, but the mirror in Legthorpe’s 
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room was fastened to the wall, and in the other was an immense pierglass 
with frame and legs of mahogany, which had apparently been constructed 
in the attic, as no human agency could have forced it through the door. 
The actor continued to flutter. “I expect you’ll find one downstairs,” 
said his companion, now exasperated. ‘I saw one on a table in the 
drawing room.” With an impulsive “‘ Thank you,” of relief and hope, 
Legthorpe in pink flannel pyjamas and a sky-blue dressing-gown took up 
his candle and disappeared. 

He reached the drawing room without misadventure, save from a moth 
which blundered into and extinguished his candle. A faint moonlight 
glimmered in the windows, and after much stumbling over an incredible 
quantity of furniture he reached and grasped a square foot of glass in 
a heavy frame. Thrusting it under his arm, he made his way back, but 
was intercepted on the first landing by Archie St. Columb. “ Hallo, is 
anything the matter ?”’ he inquired dryly, identifying the invader with 
an electric torch. “ No, thank you;”’ Legthorpe hesitated at the incivility 
of explaining to his host the cause of his alarm. “ It’s only something 
I left downstairs. I wanted it. I couldn’t sleep without it,” he added 
lamely, as the glass slipped from his arm and fell. St. Columb’s torch 
swept the floor. Between them lay an immense photograph, framed in 
silver, of a little woman in evening dress, all white dimples and black 
velvet, with the sprawling signature, ““ Ever your own most loving Nell.” 
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THE LAST DAYS OF BINNACLE 


By GERALD BULLETT 


I Mr. Binnacle in a Hurry 


R. PERCY BINNACLE, at the age of forty-five, was a 
moderately prosperous bank official, a man of settled habits 
and unalterable views. To the twins, his daughters, and to 
those of his colleagues who had known him no more than a 
decade, he seemed to be a finished specimen of his type, the ordinary 
city man made perfect. Curtis, the chief cashier, who had literary habits, 
professed to find in Mr. Binnacle the timeless quality of a character in 
fiction, albeit a dull character ; professed to believe that he had been 
created, not by the usual tedious process, but by a stroke of some ironist’s 
pen. Mr. Binnacle himself would have deplored the fancy, had anybody 
had the daring to suggest it to him ; for he knew, as you and I know, that 
fancies have little or no market value. Not by imagination, but by arith- 
metic, are ledgers balanced and bills discounted ; the regularity of an 
endorsement is determined by fixed rules that are the reverse of frivolous. 
Whatever others might pretend to believe of him, Mr. Binnacle himself 
knew that he was a plain man with no nonsense about him. As a loyal 
servant of the bank, he disdained the fanciful ; as a practical householder, 
he repudiated the supernatural. 
That is perhaps why he was among the last to understand the nature 
of the strange accident that befell him, one morning, on the way to his 
office in Lombard Street. In spite of the many changes wrought upon body 
and mind during forty-five years, in one characteristic Mr. Binnacle had 
never changed. ‘The conservatism so marked in babyhood had survived 
into his middle-age; his hatred of the unusual burned with as clear 
a flame as when, earlier in his career, he had had to suffer the indignity 
of being fed out of an inanimate bottle instead of a breathing one. The 
scream with which he had greeted that innovation was the first of his many 
public protests against Newfangled Notions. It had been a long warfare 
gallantly waged, and hopeless from the outset. The issue was never in. 
doubt. Mr. Binnacle was fighting against impossible odds ; the forces 
of change were ultimately irresistible. Not only his body and his mind, 
but even his clothes, which were, so to speak, the very essence of his 
personality, had been modified by the meddling fingers of time. For 
Mr. Binnacle had been born naked, I regret to say, not attired in the silk 
hat, morning coat, striped trousering, spats, and glacé-kid shoes, in which 
we now see him hurrying to the platform of Tottenham Court Road 
underground-station. 
Mr. Binnacle hurried on all business occasions ; he would have consi- 
dered it unseemly to do otherwise. But this morning his hurry was extreme, 
the outcome of a pressing need rather than of a general philosophy. 
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Ever since his unwontedly reluctant rising, things had gone awry. 
Breakfast had been delayed ; one of his Agus od iuaiibed ; and the 
eight-seventeen from his suburban station had gone without him, a thing 
that had not occurred for several years. Mr. Binnacle stared at the hind 
parts of that train reproachfully, as though watching the departure of an 
unfaithful lover. With irritation tempered by a sense of bereavement 
he danced up and down the platform, waiting for the next. In the railway 
coach he had fretted and fumed. And here he was, at Tottenham Court 
Road, determined not to endure another moment’s delay. 

His round shaven face, babyishly innocent, was flushed with his exertions 
and perspiring freely. The knuckles of the hand that grasped his neatly- 
rolled umbrella shone like polished ivory. Every eyelash of him, every 
curling finger, every vein that throbbed in his temples, expressed, to the 
seeing eye, an invincible resolve to catch the first train out or die in the 
desperate attempt. And a desperate attempt it proved. The ominous 
STAND CLEar flashed into view. The great mechanical gates squealed out 
their warning as they moved inexorably together. The crowds that stood 
between Mr. Binnacle and his heart’s desire began backing upon him. 
A frenzy seized the little banker. The heroic blood of the Binnacles boiled 
within him. Was a lifelong record for punctuality to be marred by the 
trivial accident of a broken shoe-lace ? Was he to be shut out of the 
paradise of his daily routine by this soulless contrivance, this thing of iron, 
this piece of detestable modern gimcrackery ? Mr. Binnacle would have 

respected a uniformed official. Bidden by such a one to stand back, he 
would have obeyed, his orderly soul rejoicing in his martyrdom even while 
deploring its consequences. He had no patience with people who smoke 
in lifts ; he was brimful of indignation whenever he saw a passenger put 
his feet on the seat of a railway-carriage. But a mere illuminated sign, a 
‘mechancial siren, a wretched pair of automatic gates—for these he had 
nothing but dislike and contempt. By them he would not be denied 
admittance. 

With incredible ferocity and lightning speed he elbowed his way through 
the crowd, ignoring the protests of a pale young man in spectacles, deaf 
‘to the scream of the plump woman with a bundle who, obstructing his 
‘passage at the last moment, had to be butted violently aside. It was for 
all the world as though he were back at his secondary school, playing 
football. An indignant masculine hand stretched avengingly towards 
Mr. Binnacle. For a tiny fraction of time it had him by the scruff of the 
neck. The next moment the avenger stared distractedly at the torn 
remnants of a well-laundered Gladstone collar which was all his hand 
retained of Mr. Binnacle ; and Mr. Binnacle, with an exultant gasp, leaped 
into the narrowing aperture of the gates. But he was just one second too 
late. Like gigantic fingers, like the iron talons of an irresistible fate, they 
seized the little man, nipped him smartly, and held him, all wriggling arms 
and legs, in their cruel grip. For one nauseating moment of writhing and 
screaming Mr. Binnacle seemed to have as many limbs as a spider. 

4H 
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The crowd gulped its horror, and remained for a brief while in a coma 
of inactivity. Then mutterings, gasps, sighs and panic cries rose and be-- 
came blended in a symphony of terror, a muted music. You could almost 
hear the agitated drum-taps of a hundred human hearts ; yet the total 
effect was that of an ungainly monster, a hydra-headed thing, breathing 
impotent compassion. When, here and there, a woman fainted, it was as 
if one of the myriad muscles of the creature relaxed into immobility ; 
when men darted forward to the rescue (for the hesitancy was less than a 
second in duration), they appeared to be no more than the monster’s 
exploring tentacles. i 

Some such image as this, even in the midst of that horror, presented 
itself to the mind of the pale young man in spectacles who had been moved 
to audible but not forcible protest by Mr. Binnacle’s unmannerly man- 
oeuvres. By profession a literary journalist, by natural endowment an 
intellectual, Guy Upcott never wearied of affirming, in print, his identity 
with the crowd, his sympathy with its tastes and aspirations. Eager to 
escape the stigma of highbrowism, he was loud in his denunciation of those 
who stand aloof from popular enthusiasm. From time to time he contri- 
buted to the weekly reviews upon which he lived witty little papers on 
“The Hypocrisy of Hypercritics,’ and cognate matters. Every week, 
instead of going to church, he visited a picture-palace and enjoyed himself 
religiously ; and once, in a commendable endeavour to live up to the spirit’ 
of his essay, “‘ In Praise of Beer,’ he had entered a tavern and sadly con- 
~ sumed half a pint of pale ale. He was interested enough in bad popular 
fiction to become quite heated in its defence, but not interested enough to 
read it, still less write it. “‘ Art divorced from life is the merest vanity,” 
he was fond of saying, and he pronounced the platitude defiantly, with the 
air of a discoverer. In his breast-pocket he carried a tiny copy of Horace, 
which he read furtively and in secret, as though it had been an indecent 
publication liable to confiscation by the police. t 

Never was a heart more indubitably in the right place than Guy Upcott’s. 
This being so, he shared to the full the painful sensation that shuddered 
through the crowd. And yet, being introspective and a maker of phrases, 
he was, in spite of himself and his opinions, the most detached of all the 
spectators. He alone savoured the curious drama of the catastrophe even 
in the very moment of recoiling from its agony. He alone saw it as a picture, 
a remote and bizarre work of art. In the vision of that writhing, black- 
coated human insect, held there as if in derision and as if as a warning to 
its rae he alone detected a hint at once of symbolism and of cosmic 
parody. 

Both vision and agony were in fact short-lived. Already, before Upcott 
could conquer the paralysis of his body, the lethal gates had been opened, — 
and the remains of poor Mr. Binnacle lowered to the ground. | 

“Stand back! Give him air!” cried someone, and numerous feet 
shufHled in response. But indeed Mr. Binnacle had all the air he could 
possibly need, and more than all. Even to the inexpert eyes of the little 
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cordon that guarded him it was evident that no life remained, or could 
remain long, in that mutilated body. From the platform which Mr. 
Binnacle had desired so ardently to approach floated the sound of clanging 
gates and normal human voices. The machinery of life had already 
resumed motion. Men rode on to their offices, women to their shopping. 
One by one the crowd round Mr. Binnacle filtered through the gates and 
went their way, averting their eyes from the corpse as they passed it. 

Shocking thing! shocking!” murmured the woman Mr. Binnacle 
had butted. “ Must have been mad, poor fellow ! But we can’t stay here 
all day.” That seemed the general sentiment. 

Only the active few remained, sombrely alert, awaiting the police 
ambulance, together with a handful of the idly curious and one or two 
insatiable gluttons in sensation. Guy Upcott remained, too, though he 
falls into none of these classes. Guy Upcott remained, burning with the 
knowledge of what he had seen, and wondering how far it tallied with what 
these others had seen. There was a hectic flush on his cheeks ; his eyes 
shone with an excitement that was more than half fear ; he felt unnerved, 
limp. Should he speak out, or should he keep silent ? Like most men of 
_ his mental calibre he was constantly a prey to indecision, because his active 
mind never ceased in its task of marshalling the pros and cons of problems 
that to unsophisticated intelligences seem simple. Whether to do this or 
that caused him agonies of doubt, so innumerable and far-reaching were 
the consequences of either. He stood now, nervously stroking his chin, 
his mind occupied with his immediate problem, but not to the exclusion 
of lesser and even trivial things. His thumb and forefinger caressed the 
firm contours of his jaw, communicating a sensation which his mind 
translated into the thought that it was high time he bought some new razor- 
blades. The reflection mingled with the puzzle without distracting him 
from it. Razor-blades. There was a shop in the Strand. But had they 
noticed anything? That ticket-collector, had he seen it ? No, he had had 
his back to the train, no doubt. And if he, Upcott, told them, they would 
think him demented, or drunk. 

When the police ambulance people arrived, Upcott awoke out of a 
reverie that had been in danger of becoming a trance. The medical officer 
made a brief examination of the upper part of the body, and shook his 
head. “‘ Quite dead,” he said, without apparent emotion, and then added, 
with a surprising note of protest in his voice, “‘ It’s absurd ! ”’ 

“‘ What do you mean?” Upcott heard himself ask. 

‘I mean what I say. That an accident such as this should prove fatal 
is preposterous. There’s no sense in it.” 

Upcott warmed towards a doctor so human as to give way to unpro- 
fessional irritation. Yet he felt stupidly inclined to argue the matter, 
“Isn’t it possible that the shock...” he began diffidently. “ Weak 
heart, perhaps. But, of course, you know best.” 

The medical man nodded, curtly but not unkindly, and turned again 


to his work. 
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“ You see,” added Upcott, with mounting fever, ‘“‘ it must have been a 
ghastly shock.” He marvelled at his own loquacity. ; 
“ Because,” he added, making a last desperate assault upon the silence, 
“ both legs were cut off.” ; 
The doctor looked up sharply. Everyone else stared, first at Upcott, 
then at the subject of this inquest. The lower part of the body was hidden: 
by a light mackintosh with which one of the bystanders, with instinctive 
decency, had covered the dead man before hurrying away. The doctor 
had already removed the covering from face and trunk ; and now, with a 
swift but undramatic gesture, he uncovered the rest. 
“* Gawd ’elp us ! ”’ said the ticket-collector. : 
The legs had been cut off cleanly just above the knees. A surgical 
amputation could not have been neater or have left less blood. Neverthe- 
less it was a sufficiently horrid sight to induce a sickness in every lay 
spectator. 
“You appear to be the only witness with eyes in his head,” said the 
doctor to Upcott. The voice seemed to come from a great distance. “ But 
there’s one very queer circumstance still. Perhaps you can help us there, 
too?” 
‘T’m afraid not,” said Upcott, moving away. “ I know nothing more.” 
Here was his chance to tell all that he had seen. But he let it pass. No’ 
man, least of all a medico, would believe a word of it. He cursed himself 
for having become entangled in this conversation. 
“* Excuse me, sir.”’ The police-sergeant’s voice. But not, thank heaven, 
addressing him. : 
“Yes?” said the doctor. 4 
“The legs are cut off, sir. We can all see that. But where are the legs?” 
“‘ Exactly,” said the doctor. 
For of Mr. Binnacle’s legs, from the knees downward, there was no 
trace. 


II Mr. Binnacle Entrains 


Mr. Binnacle, curiously numbed and quite unaware of the pother he 
had created, jumped into the train and took his seat. He felt lighthearted 
and lightheaded ; indeed, a general levity, both of body and of mind, was - 
his dominant sensation as soon as he began to recover from the shock of 
his struggle against time and against that mob of stupid people who did 
not know time’s value. Mr. Binnacle experienced the relief of one who 
wakes after a long night of evil dreams ; those last few seconds, now he 
came to reflect on the matter, had possessed a distinctly nightmarish 
quality. He was heartily glad they were past, never to be repeated, and 
that he was safely in the train, speeding towards the Eldorado of his hopes, 
Lombard Street. With reasonable luck he would be there before the hour 
struck : whereby his colleagues would be deprived of a great occasion for 
facetiousness and his juniors of a unique opportunity for secret and 
malicious triumph. Never yet had Mr. Binnacle been late, as the world 
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counts lateness. Mr. Binnacle considered himself late when he reached 
the office ten minutes, instead of his usual fifteen minutes, before the 
scheduled time of arrival. 

_ Yet in spite of this deep-seated feeling of satisfaction Mr. Binnacle was 
dimly aware of having lost something. What could it be ? Ah, his morning 
paper, of course ! And—infinitely worse—his umbrella ! “'Tut-tut-tut- 
tut!” said Mr. Binnacle, employing his favourite oath. But even this 
disaster could not entirely quench his exhilaration. 

Lost in his happy dreams of lifelong punctuality, Mr. Binnacle did not 
at first notice the odd behaviour of the poeple who shared the compartment 
with him. A man of regular habits, he took most things for granted, 
expected folks to behave normally. There was a kind of unwritten com- 
pact between the world and Mr. Binnacle. “‘ You play no tricks on me, and I 
play no tricks on you. We understand one another.” He had entered that 
railway compartment in the expectation of travelling four stages east 
accompanied by men and women as sober and almost as sensible as him- 
self. But before he had been seated five minutes, panting after his un- 
wonted exertions and gazing rather dizzily at the glossy toe-caps of his 
shoes, he became aware that something was wrong with the world. He 
glanced up to find himself half-surrounded by a group of agitated human 
beings. They kept their distance, as though they were afraid of him ; and 
the distaste and fear that stared out of a dozen pairs of eyes gave colour 
to the conjecture that something alarming was happening. Mr. Binnacle 
was bafHled by the difficulty of reconciling two contrary impressions ; for 
it seemed to him that he both was and was not the object of interest. He 
was certainly the centre of the half-circle formed by these agitated persons ; 
and, just as certainly, it was not upon him that their eyes focussed. In that 
first startled moment of apprehension it appeared to Mr. Binnacle that the 
very toe-caps at which he had himself been staring were the object of this 
unmannerly and insane scrutiny. Whereupon he became exceedingly 
indignant. This was a display of cheap humour. This was parody. He 
had amused his fellow-passengers by gazing mutely, not unlike a baby, at 
ps own toes ; and they, having no breeding, had conspired to make game 
of him. 

There was only one way of treating that kind of insolence. It was alto- 
gether beneath notice. Mr. Binnacle maintained an extremely dignified 
silence, and he sat as rigid as a statue. But not for long. As an assiduous | 
correspondent to his local press, he could not resist exploring in his mind 
the rhetorical possibilities of the situation ; and when he had found certain 
salutary phrases it was inevitable that, sooner or later, they should demand 
utterance. Every artist will appreciate the nature of that inward need, that 
impulse to make literature. The literature that Mr. Binnacle achieved 
on this occasion was not, perhaps, of the first quality. 

“ Gross insult to a respectable citizen!” he flung out at his silent 
inquisitors ; and even to himself the remark sounded like a newspaper 
headline. “I pity your ignorance of how gentlemen should behave,” he 
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added ; and even Mr. Binnacle realised, the moment after, that his wife’s 
charwoman would have expressed her indignation in identical terms. His 
third and final thrust was more in character. “‘ If this is the New Humour, 
said Mr. Binnacle, “I prefer the old.” And he emitted that queer little 
whistling melody, in two triumphant notes, with which the simple cong 
trive to round off and emphasise their repartee. é 

The effect of these stern rebukes was disappointing. Nothing could 
have fallen flatter. No one took the least notice of them. No voice was 
raised in acknowledgment of Mr. Binnacle’s pity, or in defence of the New 
Humour. The statement that he was being grossly insulted was received 
in blank silence. Mr. Binnacle now began to appreciate the sinister eee 
of that silence. It was abysmal, terrific, the silence of annihilation itself. 
In rising terror he looked from face to face of that staring crowd ; and, 
his senses becoming more acute, he saw, with a pang of sick fear, that their 
lips were moving as in speech, and their hands and arms twitching m 
gesticulation. It penetrated his understanding that these people were 
talking among themselves, talking in some hideous, soundless fashion of 
their own. Some invisible barrier cut him off from his fellows, a soundproof 
but not a sightproof curtain. It was not that he was stone-deaf ; nothing 
so simple. He could hear his own voice perfectly. The whole affair was 
incredibly complicated and terrifying. Another unpleasant fancy assailed 
him. It insinuated itself into his mind in the form of a question. Why did 
nobody look at him ? Why had nobody, from the moment of his entry, 
spared him the merest glance ? Was he invisible ? And if so mad an idea 
could be entertained, by what mysterious compulsive force were these folk 
grouped around him, like iron filings attracted towards a magnet ? If they 
were not concerned with him, with what were they concerned ? To see and 
yet not to be seen ; to be articulate, even eloquent, yet not audible save to 
oneself ; to be deaf to all sounds but the sound of one’s own voice—that 
puzzle was too preposterous. Now Mr. Binnacle knew well that everything 
outside the Bible is capable of rational, scientific explanation ; and, as he 
retained a smattering of physics from his schooldays, he began trying to 
calculate the comparative velocity of heat, light, and sound. But even when 
he had the answers, he did not know what to do with them. 

All these thoughts and fears had occupied no more than a few seconds of 
time, and during those few seconds Mr. Binnacle had remained rigidly 
still. But now, in sheer weariness, he relaxed a little. His movement, 
slight though it was, was evidently noticed by the watchers ; for those who 
were nearest stepped hurriedly back a pace, treading on the toes of those 
behind, though even now they did not raise their eyes to Mr. Binnacle’s 
bewildered countenance. Unused to being so pointedly ignored, the little 
banker had never felt so small in his life. For his comfort he conjured 
up a vision of the many office-boys who had quailed at his approach, the 
several young lady typists who held him in esteem. Suddenly Mr. Binnacle 
gave a little bark of triumph and relief. The obvious explanation of it all 
flooded his being with new life. ‘‘ Of course,” said Mr. Binnacle, ‘“ This 
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is something I’ve eaten. A mere dream.” Being nothing if not orthodox, 
he pinched himself by way of test. A good hard pinch, and it hurt not a 
little. “ Now was that real pain, or a dream-pain?” Truth to tell, the 
dream hypothesis did not convince him. ‘‘ But that, too,” he argued, “‘ is 
quite consistent. My very lack of conviction is itself convincing, for if I 
knew I was dreaming, I should wake up, and then I shouldn’t be dreaming.” 
Into these pretty involutions we need not follow him. Mr. Binnacle 
himself was not in the least deceived by them, ardently though he desired 
to be. His imagination had already secretly committed him to another 
and a far more dreadful belief. 

And now, a new plan presenting itself, he stretched out his right hand 
to repeat his pinch, but this time it was to be bestowed on another man’s 
arm. His fingers closed on nothingness. They gaped and groped in vain, 
like the mouthing of a goldfish. Was he then a disembodied spirit com- 
panioned by the dead? Intangible, inaudible, yet visible world—horror 
without end ! He seized his own hands, one in the other ; and each to the 
other seemed insubstantial as air, yet to itself, and in itself, solid and 
sensible. He sank back in his seat, exhausted by the maddening anxiety 
of it all. And he crossed his legs. 

He crossed his legs, and it was as if he had drawn a six-chambered 
revolver and threatened the crowd with it. The watchers changed in a 
trice from a more or less orderly group of people, harassed by doubt and 
fear, to a mob that palpitated with panic, a mob possessed by one idea only, 
to escape from that compartment. Just at that moment the train drew 
into British Museum station, and the passengers poured out pell-mell. 
Mr. Binnacle admired the British Museum only one degree less than he 
admired Madame 'Tussaud’s Exhibition, but if this haste to alight from the 
train was born of enthusiasm for that invaluable institution, he thought 
the enthusiasm excessive. No, it would not do. These people were 
British business men, not American tourists; and he himself, Percy 
Binnacle, was the cause of their panic haste. In some way altogether 
beyond his conjecture he was exceedingly distasteful to them. A baffling 
problem; for, after all, his being a ghost, if ghost he were, signified nothing. 
Those others had been every whit as ghostly. Really, there was only one 
hypothesis that could explain all the facts ; yet in that hypothesis he could 
not bring himself to believe. If only he had been able to call it a dream 
and have done with it, he could have endured any further unpleasantness 
without wincing. : 

He was now alone in the carriage, in sole possession. Another man 
might have felt flattered. Captain Hook, for example, would have relished 
the implied tribute. But Mr. Binnacle did not like it at all. Mr. Binnacle 
had his share of vanity, and even of snobbery ; but at heart he was a 
sociable little man, sociable in that he preferred to travel in the company 
of his fellows even though he never dreamed of indulging in idle conver- 
sation with them. He liked to know that they were there. And now he was 
dismally, dreadfully conscious that they were not there. 


¥. Lea's 
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Only one human being was left in sight, the man in uniform, opener of 
doors and shouter of stations. He, when he had pulled the lever that 
caused his gates to shut with a ping, stood for one moment as if listening 
to the sibilant responses. The sound of the other closing gates, in a dimin- 
ishing series, crashed like surf up the length of the platform. Then only, 
when the train had started moving, he turned to examine the interior 0 
this apparently plague-stricken carriage. He put his face against the glass 
panel of the door and stared in. . 

Mr. Binnacle saw him staring, saw the incredulous eyes, saw the mouth 
gaping astonishment. The man’s nose, flattened and broadened by being 
pressed against the window, made him resemble a bleached African negro. 
A shudder ran through Mr. Binnacle. Better a whole trainload of invigi- 
lators than this grotesque and solitary persecutor ! Mr. Binnacle had the 
ghastly fancy that he was mad, and that this moving chamber was the very 
latest thing in padded cells. Or perhaps this train was all that was left of the 
world, a mechanical worm twisting and crawling for ever in a black infinity, 
himself the only passenger, and that flat-faced, peering presence at the door 
the Almighty Conductor of an eternal, aimless tour. With such fantasies did 
Mr. Binnacle beguilethe journey between the British Museum and the Bank. 

At the next station, when the conductor’s scrutiny was withdrawn for a 
moment, Mr. Binnacle sought cover. He got under the seat. And two 
stations beyond he rose to leave the train. But a new difficulty arose. The 
door of the carriage, which the man in uniform showed no intention of 
opening, proved to be as intangible, as phantasmal, as the bodies of Mr. 
Binnacle’s former fellow-passengers. ‘‘ A certain proof that I am not dead,” 
argued the poor man, his teeth chattering with terror. ‘ For if I were a ghost 
I could float about freely enough.”’ Mr. Binnacle had very precise ideas 
about the nature of ghosts, in whose existence he did not believe. Indeed, 
there were moments in that strange incorporeal struggle for escape when 
he felt that he had in some measure surmounted the obstacles, moments 
when he felt himself to be half in and half out of the carriage. But while 
he stood agonising there, with the unseeing guard facing him behind a sheet 
of impalpable plate-glass, the train started again. He was doomed to 
travel on to the terminus. 

_ At Liverpool Street the guard flung open the carriage-door and peered — 
in cautiously. His glance travelled quite beyond the object of its search. 
Then he stepped cautiously inside. 

The next moment Mr. Binnacle had darted out, and on to the platform, 
and was kicking and struggling blindly among phantoms. His feet ex- 
perienced the joy of touching solid objects, but his fists beat nothing but 
air, and no squeals of pain reached his listening ears. How he escaped he 
never could have explained. He rushed to and fro, madly, like a demented 
dog, along the platform, up the stairs, strewing panic wherever he went. 
At last he emerged into the street. 

“ At all costs,” said Mr. Binnacle, “ I must keep my head.” He might 
have added, “ what there is of it,” for his groping hands could find no 
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evidence of his having a head at all. “ If only I keep cool, perfectly calm 
and collected, some reasonable explanation will present itself.” 
__ Almost accustomed by now to exciting attention and alarm wherever 
he went, he was not surprised that half the people he met stared at his boots, 
and then hastily crossed the road. He became aware, too, that a crowd had 
gathered and was straggling in his wake. It was evident that if he was the 
victim of a practical joke, all the world was involved in it. Perhaps he was 
merely drunk. Perhaps someone had drugged his wine. Perhaps this and 
perhaps that. He made a gallant effort not to go quite mad. 

But fear got the better of him. Once again he broke into a sharp trot. 
The crowd pursued him. He could not hear their footsteps, but every time 
he glanced over his shoulder he saw their perspiring faces drawing nearer. 
He flung off his pursuers at length by dashing madly into the road, full 
though it was of swiftly-moving traffic. The crowd was daunted. 

With incredible agility he leaped, feet foremost, into an empty taxi 
that was roaming the streets in search of a fare. There for a while he was 
secure from observation. And when, twenty minutes later, he was dis- 
turbed by the entry of an old beau in a waisted frock-overcoat, he had the 
luck to find another hiding-place in a public telephone-box labelled Out 
OF ORDER. 

There he remained for many hours, quivering with shame and fear and 
indignation. Then, in sheer weariness of spirit, he crept out again, and 
into the street. A newspaper placard was the first thing that caught his 
eye : 

i FaTaL ACCIDENT AT A TUBE STATION. 
Mr, Binnacle was beginning to learn the technique of his new life. He 
crept up behind the newsboy, who, providentially, happened to be en- 
grossed in the examination of his own wares. Over the boy’s shoulder 
Mr. Binnacle read the report of his own accident. From the first word to the 
the last amazing sentence he read it : ‘‘ The body has been identified as 
that of Mr. Percy Binnacle, of Bolders Hill.” 

Mr. Binnacle stared, and stared again. Having had a surfeit of bewil- 
derment, a very glut of terror, sheer annoyance was now his chief emotion. 
“« Whatever I am,” said Mr. Binnacle, “‘ I’m not dead. I’ll sue this damned 

aper.” ; 
E Fle tried to tweak the ear of the phantom newsboy. “‘ Dead ! Me dead! ” 
he cried indignantly. He raised his arm to give himself that resounding 
slap on the chest which is the traditional symbol of robust life. But his 


hand fell on vacancy. 


III Mr. Binnacle Fons Up 


The epilogue is supplied by Jarve Bakeman, the nonagenarian sexton 
of the parish of Bolders Hill. For Bolders Hill, now a flourishing suburb 
containing five square miles of ready-made villas, was at one time a small 
village boasting nothing but a pump, a tavern, a grocery store, a parish 
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church, and a post-office. Jarve Bakeman was the sole survivor from that 
time of Arcadian innocence, and with his round, red, wrinkled face, his 
bent back, his piping treble issuing from a toothless mouth, his soft eyes 
twinkling with innumerable memories, he looked the part. A solitary 
rustic in a region invaded by cockneys, he regarded the conquering race 
with kindly contempt. At certain times permitted by Parliament he held 


court in The Green Man, throned in undisputed majesty in the inglenook 


of that ancient tavern. He allowed his inferiors to quench from time to 


time the royal thirst that burned within him, and, having drunk, he criti- 
cised their institutions with remarkable freedom. His satire of the new 


r 


Bolders Hill, with its Dramatic Societies, its local parliament, its paved” 


streets, its drainage system, and its fire-brigade—all a pack of modern 
foolishness—kept his admiring audience in a perpetual titter. Not seldom 
he would discourse of his trade, which he still carried on with unabated 


vigour and relish. He had a taste for irony, had Jarve Bakeman, and death 


he was pleased to regard as the supreme irony. His remarks about the dear 


departed had been known to shock even the youngest of his listeners. 
The idea got about that Jarve, who in his person and speech so much 
resembled a sardonic deity, was himself immortal ; that he had 
purchased immunity by a life of enthusiastic gravedigging. 

There was, therefore, an unparalleled sensation in The Green Man when 


Jarve appeared one morning, palsied with fright. For a time no coherent 
speech could be coaxed from him. His friends plied him with medicine, 
however, and at length he told his story. I cannot pretend to do justice 
to Jarve’s story ; for it was decorated with blasphemies that would infalli-_ 


bly give offence to sober readers. But the substance of his narrative was 
that he had had a nightmare, the most grotesque and horrible of night- 
mares. His audience were vastly diverted, not believing a word he said. 
They had always known old Jarve to be a prime liar, but to-day, really, 
he was surpassing himself. They slapped their thighs appreciatively and 
bellowed with laughter. But the old man ignored these antics. He con- 
tinued his tale. 

In the middle of the night, he told them, he had been wakened, by noth- 
ing human, and kicked violently out of his bed. He could not see the face 
of his assailant, he could only see the legs. He could see these legs, and 
he could feel them. They kicked him with extreme vigour. There seemed 
to be a certain purpose behind their mad activity. Poor old Jarve tottered 
from the room. The legs pursued him, drove him on. They drove him to 
the shed where his tools were kept. He snatched up a spade and gave 
fight, but the legs were too quick for him. 

Great beads of perspiration formed on the old man’s face as he des- 
cribed, with much vain repetition, that fight in the toolshed. It lasted ten 
‘minutes or more, but from the first he was hopelessly mastered. A hale old 
man, he was yet not as spry as he had been. He remembered the time . . . 
(interlude for reminiscences of young manhood). Brought back to the 
story, Jarve told how at length he had taken to his heels again, driven by 
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this pair of persecuting legs. They goaded him on, with many a brutal 
kick, until he reached the churchyard. There, as if by common consent, 
both pursuer and pursued came to a standstill. Jarve, by now thoroughly 
unmanned, waited humbly for instructions. He watched the legs prance, 
in a devilish delirium of joy, upon a newly-made grave. Poor Mr. Bicker- 
nel’s grave it were, said Jarve, with an air of piety that sat oddly upon him. 
A flash of inspiration set him digging like a madman at poor Mr. Bicker- 
nel’s grave .... 

At this point Jarve Bakeman became thirsty, and for ten full minutes 
silently declined to do anything but sip, very negligently, the schooner of ale 
brought him by the excited barmaid. 

“What then ? ” cried his tantalised cronies, gathering round him ina 
frenzy of impatience. “‘ Out with it, Jarve! Good old Jarve! Speak up, 
old dear ! We’ve alwis bin good pals, ain’t we, Jarve ? ” 

“When so be as I’m ready,” said Jarve, with great deliberation, ‘“ I'll 
tell ’ee, my laddies.” 

They waited his pleasure. 

“Well, then,” said Jarve, ‘“‘ When I’d dug me liddle ’ole, in me lord 
jumps. What else ? ” 

There was silence for a space. ‘‘ And you buried ’im, like ? ”’ 

Jarve winked over the edge of his pewter pot. ‘“‘ Trust me,” said he 
grimly. “‘ And back to me bed I do go.” 

Old Jarve was certainly in form to-day, said the listeners to each other, 
with many a delighted nudge. 
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THE MELANCHOLY HUMOURIST — 
And his Friends * . 


A VICTORIAN SCRAP BOOK 
By Lieut.-Col. C. B. THACKERAY, D.S.0. 


II 


The first letters that I have chosen, from Magdalene Brookfield’s 
collection, concern her first appearance in the world, which is the subject 


of the following correspondence. | 
Brookfield to Thackeray : | 
15, Portman Square, 
26th February, 1850. 
My dear T, 
It’s a wench and came at 12.30 p.m. Thursday. Both seem well. 
Yours affectionately, 
W.H.B. 


On the inside of the sheet, on which this is written, is a letter from 
Thackeray, which is sent by return of post the same day in an envelope 
addressed to the Rev. W. H. Brookfield. On the inside of the flap of the 


envelope is the following :— 


My dear Vieux, I give thee joy. Will you kindly forward the enclosed. 
Ever yours, 


M. T. 


** 'The enclosed ”’ is the above mentioned letter, which runs as follows :— 


13, Young Street, 
Kensington. 
February 26th, 1850. 
My dear Miss Brookfield, 

I send you my very best love and compliments upon your appearance in this 
world, where I hope you will long remain so as to make your Mama and Papa happy. 
Sometimes they will talk to you perhaps about a gentleman who was a great friend - 
of theirs once. He was a writer of books which were popular in their day, but by 
the time you are able to read this they will be quite forgotten—therefore the 
author himself did not much care about them, and he does not in the least wish you 
to read them. But what he would like you to remember is that he was very fond of 


* The author’s thanks are due to the owners of copyright, and to the literary executors 
and relatives of writers of the letters, etc., which are included in this article—Messrs. 
John Murray, J. and M. Dent & Sons, the Marquess of Crewe, Mr. W. M. Meredith, 
Lord Tennyson, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, Mr. J. Sabine, Mr. W. A. Spencer, 
Dr. Joachim, Mr. A. Carlyle, Mr. A. Wedderburn, Colonel Brookfield, and many 
others—who have kindly given their consent to publication, and to the reproduction of 
sketches, also to Mrs. Charles Brookfield for permission to quote from Mrs. Brookfield 
and Her Circle. 
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Brookfield with Magdalene 


Drawing by Thackeray of Mrs. 
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your dear mother and that he and your Papa were very good friends to one another, 4 
helping each other as occasion served in life. ‘ f2 
And this gentleman who has 2 daughters of his own and likes them very much, ; 
was at your house a quarter of an hour before you were born to-day and he drank 
your health in a glass of Burgundy wine at night and he prays heartily to God © 
Almighty for the welfare of yourself and your dear mother and your father. And so 


dear little girl, and believe me to be your affectionate friend. 
goodbye my dear little girl, an y Ser eTTTA Cee 


A fragment of a letter follows, in what the dealers call “the sloping © 
hand-writing,”’ to distinguish it from his more usual small upright hand-— 
writing, which is almost as much a joy to look at as an old illuminated 
manuscript.* 
We—like good old folks as we are beginning to be—for, look, are not the young 
ones growing up—and our place in the rear rank is marked out for us 52 te 
They have paid me back my money at the bank—that’s a little comfort, isn’t it ¢ 
And I have got the first sheets of Col. Esmond in my pocket—finished in a very 
nice type and looking very handsome. And I have been to dine at Holland House ~ 


I have begun a little of a new story and now I think you have seen my little © 

budget of news. : . 

O ladies how hungry I am! and how absurd it is of Horris Mansfield not to — 

dine till 8 o’clock. God bless you two, and give my love to your girls and remember ~ 

that I am always yours and yours, 7 
W. M. T. 


A sheet of note-paper contains memoranda, for The English Humourists, — 
taken from contemporary records. An entertaining little incident hinges 
on one of these notes: ‘‘ When a man is much above the rank of men, — 
whom can he converse with ? ” (Pope to Swift, speaking of Bolingbroke). — 
Some of the English Humourists lectures had been taken down at 
Thackeray’s dictation by Mrs. Brookfield, and rehearsed before her. She | 
watched their effect on her friends and the public with keen interest. — 
That dazzling and intriguing lady, Mrs. Norton, figures.in her account of 
one of the lectures, in a letter to her husband :— 


Fancy Mrs. Norton telling Uncle Hallam that Julia [his daughter, afterwards — 
Lady Lennard] had said, after the lecture “‘ I saw by Papa’s face he was trying 
not to say Pooh! Pooh ! all the time,’’ which Uncle Hallam repeated himself to 
Mrs. Norton, and she carries it round to Mr. Thackeray. 


Next day Mrs. Brookfield writes :— 


Uncle Hallam was there and much pleased this time. Of course Maria had told — 
him of Mrs. Norton’s treachery in repeating the ‘‘ Pooh! Pooh!” at which he was | 
in a great rage and declared he would punish her by believing all the stories against — 
her ! Mr. Thackeray put in a salve expressly for him in the lecture, at least he said 


a 


—— 


* In Sotheby’s list for November, 1922, one of the items, belonging to the Duchess of — 
St. Albans, is a letter from W. M. Thackeray to Mr. Hallam, dated 1852, with a postcript : 
“I forget whether I have ever had the honour of writing to you in my old original hand- 
writing, but the above used to be my hand, and I find myself returning super antiquas vias.” 

He adopted the small upright handwriting in order to save space in his MSS. 
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it was suggested by Uncle H.’s “ Pooh! Pooh!” Speaking of Addison’s cool 
Praise of the young wits of his time, while he praised Milton with all his heart, 
Mr. 'T’. said : “‘ How can we expect men, who are themselves able to do so much 
better things than our small attempts, to praise that which they know a great deal 
more about than we do,” only in much better language, but I told Uncle H. that 


it was meant for him and his “ Pooh ! Pooh.” 
To Wand JB 
From Watba the Gaby 
Who wishes Hem Xmas as happy 
. as may be. 
1849 
i 
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If this is a correct version of what happened, Thackeray must have intro- 
duced a long and important passage at the last moment expressly for 
the benefit of Mr. Hallam. It is possible he added a sentence or two. The 
passage in question suggests that “ good natured potentates ” such as 
Goethe and Scott, made themselves cheap by scattering their favours on 
any literary beginner : . 
I may expect a child to admire me for being taller or writing more cleverly than 
she; but how can I ask my superior to say I am a wonder when he knows better 

than I? 

No wonder Mr. Hallam was pleased at such a compliment from such a 
quarter. If the feminine pronoun was meant for Mrs. Norton, Mrs. 
Brookfield’s dig at the rival charmer got well home. It was at this 
lecture that Mrs. Norton was heard to describe Monckton Milnes as a 
Bird of Paradox. 

Another Brookfield-Thackeray relic is a book in which The Kickleburys 
on the Rhine, Rebecca and Rowena, and The Rose and the Ring, gifts to 
the Brookfields, have been bound together. The Kickleburys on the Rhine 
is inscribed ‘‘ With the Author’s respects to Miss Brookfield, Jan 1, 1851.” 
This was Magdalene Brookfield’s first New Year’s Day. The fly leaf of 
Rebecca and Rowena is embellished with the inscription and illustration, 
in pen and ink, which is reproduced on page 615.* Among other loose 
scraps is a little sketch of a head of Rebecca. Both Rebeccas have a family 
likeness to his own Becky. 

There is a pathetic note from Dr. John Brown, the author of Rab and 
His Friends, who was among Thackeray’s warmest friends and earliest 
and staunchest admirers, written the day after the latter’s sudden death. 
Doctor Brown’s name had headed the list of eighty admirers at Edinburgh, 
who, in the early days of his fame, presented him with a silver ‘‘ Punch.” 

23, Rutland Street, . 
Edinburgh. 


Dear Mrs. Brookfield, 26th December, 1863. 
You must try and forgive me for writing, but I know no one else so likely to know 
really how those poor children in Kensington are and I am frightened to think of 
their state, especially Minnie’s.t 
I know you will be with them and will take them to your heart and for their sakes’ 
and for his who is gone you will forgive me thus troubling you. 
Yours very truly, 
js 


ROWN. 
In a later letter from Dr. Brown, thanking Mrs. Brookfield, he says: 
They have the sweet loving blood of their father. . . . it is as if they still lived 
in his presence, as perhaps they do, who knows? . . . We shall never see such a 


man and such a friend again, never ! 


* By the kind permission of Mr. J. M. Sabine, the present owner. 

t Afterwards Mrs. Leslie Stephen, who died in 1875. Sir Leslie Stephen afterwards 
became Editor of the Cornhill, the chair which his father-in-law had been the first to hold. 
Her elder sister was Lady Ritchie. 
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Those who knew Lady Ritchie know well that she seemed to live in her 
father’s presence to the end of her life. 

Dickens’s daughter, Mrs. Perugini is, happily, still with us. It was to her 
that Thackeray addressed the verses Mrs. Katherine’s Lantern, written in a 
Lady’s Album. A little scrap of note-paper, with its scores and erasures, 
lies before me, on which he began these lines. The fragment differs 
from the finished ballad, and it may be of interest to compare it 
with the published version. Thackeray’s verse flowed from his pen less 
readily than his prose, which he wrote with extraordinary fluency and 
very few corrections, in his exquisite handwriting. Here is the 
original : 

An old lantern battered, black 

Bruised and scarred with flaw and crack 
A bad lot I know it is 

Why then should I purchase this 

Queer old specimen of dis- 
reputable bric-a-brac ? 

Passing through a gloomy Court 

Where the Israelites resort 

This old lamp I chanced to see 

With initials K & E 

And I pondered who was she 

Erst the Mistress of this wreath 

And that anagram beneath 

The mysterious K & E? 

Full a hundred years are gone 

Since the little beacon shone 

From a Venice balcony— 

Towards the window where it burned 

Ah what eager eyes were turned 

Celebrating K & E! 

Braving storm and night and wind 

How the lover yearned and pined 
Gazing at the little flame 

Hark in the canal below 

Sure you hear the plash of rowers ? 

Yes they rest upon their oars 
Underneath the balcony 

And a thrilling voice begins 

To the sound of mandolins— 

Begins singing of amore 

And delire and dolore 

O the ravishing tenore ! 


Charles Dickens’s famous signature appears on another page, with a kind 
note about a friend’s book, to the publisher. 
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“ Dicky ” Doyle’s exquisitely written letters come next to his friend, - 
W.M.T.’s, whose books he illustrated. Doyle’s cipher of a Dicky-bird ap-— 
pears opposite the W.M.T. in the Rebecca and Rowena sketch. Both adorned — 
their letters with delightful little illustrations. Doyle’s are as follows :— 

Stafford Street Club, aa 
Stafford Street, ee 
Bond Street. 


My dear Brookfield, * 
I did not say nay to your note, although engaged for last evening at some dis- 


tance from Cadogan Place, thinking it possible one might do both. Fate made 
other arrangements, it is the second time lately Fate has gone and been and done 


it, to the loss of, : 
Yours always sincerely, 
R. DOYLE. 


My dear Brookfield, ; 
I am very happy to say that your note found me disengaged for this evening as it 


will give me the greatest pleasure to dine with you, whether quite alone—to meet 
a mutton chop,—a very old friend of mine,—or an hereditary legislator .. . . 
17, Cambridge Terrace, 
Hyde Park. 
Monday. 
Friday, 

17, Cambridge Terrace. 

My dear Brookfield, 
I will most gladly dine with you instead of tea with you to-day. 
Ever sincerely yours, 
RICHARD DOYLE. 


This note ends with a picture of himself, his hair ruffled, pulling a very 
long face over one small fish on a plate in front of him, and the words 
** Ye CATHOLYCK hys FRYDAYE DINNERE.”’ ; 


Dear Mrs. Brookfield, 

I intended asking you to accept on its first publication a copy of the Foreign 
Tour of Messrs. Brown & Co., but owing to an unlooked for demand (so my 
Publishers say) on the part of the “ kind public ” and a consequent scarcity of the 
“ article ” I have had a difficulty in getting copies of the first edition. 

A classic wise saw tells us that “‘ what is done quickly is done twice,”’ and a more 
modern instance says “‘ better late than never,” but neither of these can be safely © 
quoted by me, because there may be grave doubts as to the first being an advantage, 
and the fact of the second may be disputed. Nevertheless I shall hope that you may 
find something to amuse you and if such be the case it will be a great pleasure to 
aS 
My dear Miss Brookfield, 

If it be not too late I should like even now to save my character in your eyes— 
so far at least as showing a sense of the difference between “‘ write ” and wrong. 
A suspicion crosses my mind that even if I gave an answer to your Mother to the 
invitation you were kind enough to write me, that I should also reply to you. 

“* Always answer when you are spoken to ” was one of the precepts instilled into 
my infant mind when I was an infant ; and I am anxious as far as possible to steer 
my behaviour in the direction of good manners. 
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And so I shall be very happy to dine in Sydney Place on the—I forget the day, 
but I shall remember it when the time draws near and I refer to your note again. 


Always sincerely yours, 
R. DOYLE. 


The signature to this letter is a delicious little Dicky-bird that might have 
hopped straight out of his Elves in Fairyland, in a penitent’s sheet, holding 
up a candle. . 
_ Another letter to young Miss Brookfield asks her to ‘“‘ Forgive this blot, 
it looks very untidy,” with a neat little hand pointing to it. 

Brookfield says of Doyle in his Diary :— 

With Doyle to Lynch, the Lithographer, to see his own copy of Laurence’s 
picture of me. Walked thence with him, he very pleasant. He strikes me as having 
one of the purest minds I ever saw in man, not only never goes out of his way for a 
nasty idea, but gives it no entertainment when it comes. 


* * * * * * 


_ There were many ties that bound Tennyson with the Brookfields. 
He and Arthur Hallam and Brookfield were together at Cambridge, and, 
as already mentioned, belonged to the same set, which included many of 
the “ Apostles.” Brookfield married Hallam’s cousin, Jane Elton. Tenny- 
son’s sister Emily was engaged to Arthur Hallam himself. Tennyson has 
recorded his friendship with Brookfield in the well-known lines, written 
on the latter’s death in 1874, which it is not out of place to give here in full. 


Brooks, for they called you so that knew you best 
Old Brooks, who loved so well to mouth my rhymes, 
How oft we two have heard St. Mary’s chimes ! 
How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest, 
Would echo helpless laughter to your jest ! 

How oft with him we paced that walk of limes, 
Him, the lost light of those dawn-golden times, 
Who loved you well ! Now both are gone to rest. 
You man of humorous-melancholy mark, 

Dead of some inward agony—is it so? 

Our kindlier, trustier Jacques, past away ! 

I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark : 

«eas é6vap—Adream of a shadow, go— 

God bless you. I shall join you in a day. 


The “ lost light of those dawn-golden times,” Arthur Hallam, the subject 
of In Memoriam, died in 1832, at the age of 20. 
Dinners are the subject of several Tennyson letters, among them :— 
My dear Jane, ; 5 
Snub me if you like by return of post, but I am coming to dine with you on 


. Saturday, I don’t know your hour. I suppose 7. 
Ever yours, 


Aa. 
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1853 (a pencil scrap) 
Dear Brooks, : 
Do come and dine with me on Thursday. Pray do. We have pleasant fellows — 
COMING tes? a, a : : 
Whilst a visit to Madeira evokes the following affectionate, if sentimental, — 
message :— H 
.... May God’s blessing be with you on the waste seas and in the fair 
island which I have so often longed to see... . i 


The most important of the Tennyson scraps is the original version of © 
The Eagle-Fragment. It is interesting in that it differs slightly from its — 
published form. It runs :— 

—to sit apart j 
And triumph in the Eagle’s heart; } 


Who clasps the crag with crooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain-walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


May 2nd, 1846. A. TENNYSON. 
The edition of his son Hallam, the present Lord Tennyson, omits the first 
broken stanza, and begins “‘ He clasps etc.” ‘‘ Hooked ”’ is substituted for 


“‘ crooked.” The punctuation is slightly different. A Note states that it 
was first published in 1851. 

There is a nearly illegible communication from Lady Emmeline Stuart-. 
Wortley, a poetess who at one time edited the Keepsake annual. It is dated 
1836, and is addressed to Mr. Brookfield, at Maltby, Bantry, his first 
curacy. The letter thanks Mr. Brookfield for the “ beautiful contribu- 
tions ” of himself and Mr. Tennyson, and regrets profusely her inability 
to publish a poem Charity on account of the advanced state of the Volume 
for the ensuing year. “ Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Alired . . . will be of 
great service to the work, being so well known to the public.” Lady 
Emmeline might not have written so appreciatively had she known the 
origin of the susceptible poet’s contribution to her annual—a report of her 
beauty from Mr. Brookfield. The matter became the subject of a somewhat © 
acrimonious correspondence with their mutual friend, Monckton Milnes. 

The Laureate was fond of his friend’s daughter, Magdalene Brookfield. 
Her sister-in-law, the late Mrs. Warre Cornish, in her entertaining remin- 
iscences of ‘Tennyson, has described the old poet dancing with the girl in 
the drawing room at Farringford. Perhaps the following characteristic 
story of Mrs. Warre Cornish (not recounted by her) and the poet is worth 
recalling. Meeting ‘Tennyson one lovely morning, at Pontresina, and 
moved by some romantic impulse peculiar to herself, she imprinted a kiss 
upon the poetic cheek. Some time later, when he met her again at Farring- 
ford, he grunted ruminatingly, “‘ Let me see,—what was that you gave me 
in Switzerland ? ” 


4 
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I have already referred to a letter which the Melancholy Humourist 
addressed, in characteristic vein, to Lord Lyttelton, from the imaginary 
bishopric of Baffinstown, Diocese of North Cape, on the receipt of his 
Lordship’s Greek translation of Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters. 


. . . I submitted the work to a synod of our order this day, and so much con- 
troversy has arisen upon the title page that I fear it may be long before the general 
merits of the translation can be the subject of a synodic decree. His Lordship 
of No Man’s-land considered that it referred to some Talmudic legend of an act 
of Cannibalism perpetrated upon a Patriarch of the Hebrew persuasion by the 
Moabites [here Brookfield gives a pseudo Chapter and verse at some length] 
where they are called [hieroglyphics] or Lot eaters. The Bishop of the new Indian 
diocese, Chokin-bahd-at, however, opined that the reference was to [hiero- 
glyphics] or Loot eaters. While the Archdeacon of Spoonsbury applied it to the few 
brokers in waiting at an Auction to buy up all the articles submitted to public 
competition. To myself it appears clear that they are all to seek in the matter. I 
remember Charles Merivale relating Fred Tennyson’s first introduction of himself. 
It was in Hull, and after sitting mute and eating voraciously for twenty minutes 
Frederick exclaimed to Merivale, ‘‘ Don’t you find that you eat a deuce of a lot ? ” 

I think that nothing can be clearer than that the reference is to this member of 
that gifted family, to another member of which I have this day forwarded your 
Lordship’s work. . . . 


* * * * * 


The Hallam series of letters is mainly of family interest. Mr. Henry 
Hallam, the historian, had married Mrs. Brookfield’s aunt, Julia Elton, 
and was the father of Arthur Hallam. The Brookfields made a home for 
a younger son, Henry Fitz Maurice, of equal, or greater, promise, who also 
‘died young. Mrs. Brookfield writes of her uncle by marriage as “ a second 
father.’ Lord Lyttelton, in his memoir of Mr. Brookfield, speaks of the 
** somewhat dry, blunt, vigorous, kindly nature of ‘ the grand old man,’ ”’ 
which Brookfield, with his rare faculty of understanding and delineating 
character, so well appreciated. Mr. Hallam was, as will be seen, a very rich 
and a very generous man, with a princely ignorance of ways and means. 


Wilton Crescent, 
October 27th, 1841. 
' My dear Jane, 

Accept a wedding present, which is no more than I have given to all my nieces 
who have lately married. I feel however that I know you better than the rest. . . . 
You have my anxious wishes for your happiness. Mr. B.’s high reputation and 
well tried attachment to you [they had been engaged for three years] leave us no 
apprehension about it, as far as he is concerned. You must prepare yourselves for 
the privations of a narrow income. But those will appear light, if, as I warmly 
hope, no other evils should intrude. May you enjoy the halcyon season as long and 
as brightly as is the lot of man. 

Believe me, 


Your very affectionate Uncle, 
HENRY HALLAM. 
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The wedding present, was, according to family tradition, a cheque for 
£10,000, something wherewith to alleviate the “ privations of a narrow 
income.” One wonders how many of the nieces fared similarly. It is” 
known that he settled this amount on Tennyson’s sister Emily, on the | 
death of his son, Arthur, her betrothed, and confirmed it when, somewhat — 
to the chagrin of his nieces, some years later she married an impecunious — 
naval officer. + 

Mrs. Brookfield used to give amusing accounts of her travels abroad 
with her uncle, en grand seigneur. The English “ milor ” of those days 
took his travelling carriage with him from England, and he has often 
been depicted sitting in it in state on the deck of the Dover packet. We 
find him in the pages and sketches of Thackeray ; and Doyle has him too, 
on a Rhine steamer. Mr. Hallam would start betimes after a hearty 
breakfast, and travel all day. After some hours the appetites of the younger 
members of the party would reassert themselves. But Mr. Hallam drove 
on, unmoved, stopping only to bait his horses, immersed in his literature, 
the scenery, or intellectual conversation. ‘‘ You breakfast before starting,” 
he would say, “and you dine at your journey’s end. What more does 
anyone want?” 

Mr. Hallam survived his wife and seven children, among whom he 
was buried at Clevedon. Thackeray wrote an impressive account of his 
old friend’s funeral, which he attended, in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Brookfield. He often stayed at Clevedon, a beautiful old house which was 
the original of his Castlewood, in Esmond. ° 

Scribbled on a sheet of notepaper is a draft of a short memoir by Mr. 
Hallam of his brother-in-law, Sir Charles Abraham Elton (1778-1853), 
Mrs. Brookfield’s father, of Clevedon Court, Somerset. It gives a warm 
appreciation of his literary works, especially of his translations of Hesiod 
and other classics. The best known of his original pieces was a poem, 
The Brothers. “ This was called out by an overwhelming affliction, the 
loss at once of two fine boys, his eldest and second sons, who were 
drowned together,” whilst sailing in 1819. Mr. Hallam concludes, in the 
sonorous periods of the day, with the merits of the deceased Baronet as 
land-owner and country gentleman : 


The habits of his life were retired, and he latterly mingled little in county — 
politics, though strongly attached to the Whig Party. His benevolence and integrity - 
endeared him to the rather limited circle of his friends, and to his tenantry at 
Clevedon. ... 


This Sir Charles Elton was the son of Sir Abraham, a parson, of whom 
a local rhyme ran :— 

When Abraham was plain Abraham Elt, 

Then he had neither sword nor belt. 

But when he became Sir Abraham Elton, 

Then he put both sword and belt on. 


This rhyme moved Mr. Brookfield to write to Miss Elton, before their 
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Marriage, in the somewhat severe and dictatorial strain which he occasion- 
ally affected. She had chaffed him about a visit to Lord John Manners. 


I beg to inform you that Lord John Manners is at Belvoir Castle—-which noble 

mansion was the seat of his ancestors at a time when 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob Elton, 

So far from having sword or belt on 

Had scarcely more clothes than a bare-legged Celt on 

And worn out shoes that had no welt on ; 

Their uncombed heads with no morsel of felt on ; 

Vile as the dust which begging they knelt on. 
Henceforth learn to respect my weak point. Don’t gird me about LORD JOHN 
MANNERS. 


A cordial letter from Lord Macaulay to Henry Hallam, dated 1858, 
regrets his inability to serve Mr. Brookfield, in the matter of some 
appointment, as “ I have already engaged the vote, which I am almost sorry 
that I possess, to another competitor.” Brookfield relates in his diary 
Macaulay’s wonderful power of hearing from a distance even trivial things 
at a dinner table. At a large dinner at Lord Belper’s they were seated at 
opposite ends of the table: 

I had rejected some curry which was handed round, and explained to my 
neighbours that I liked curry well enough, but knew that a man was regarded worse 
than a heathen or a publican who ate potato with curry, and I hated rice, and so as 
I could not eat it like an Indian, must not eat it at all, upon which a somewhat 
formal and preaching voice, but distinctly audible and musically modulated and 
undulating with the due expression . . . “‘ The reason that the Indian eats rice 
with his curry is that rice is the vegetable of the country. Give the Indian the 
potato, and he will eat potato with his curry.” ; 

So at a dinner at Mr. Hallam’s once I said to my neighbour in quite a low voice, 
“I forget when Southcote died.” Instantly from the opposite side of the table 
came Macaulay’s voice, forming a parenthesis—most likely very irrelevant to what 
he was saying to his neighbour, ‘‘ Johanna Southcote died in 1815.” 


Mrs. Brookfield has also described this trait of Lord Macaulay’s. 

Unlike her Uncle Hallam, he 
expected an attentive audience, and to take the lead in conversation. oa I 
remember sitting next to him at dinner, at one period of which I asked him if he 
admired Jane Austen’s works. He made no reply until a lull occurred in the 
general conversation, when he announced, “‘ Mrs. Brookfield has asked me if I 
admire Jane Austen’s novels, to which I reply ”—and then entered into a lengthy 
dissertation, to which all listened, but into which no one else dared intrude. . . . 


* * * * * 


(To be concluded) 
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THE USES AND BEAUTIES OF PLAIN 
VERSE i 


By ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 
HERE is not a single dead line in it,” said Swinburne of 
Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh ; and even if the remark had 
not been true—though I think it not true only, but a peculiarly 
apt comment—it has always seemed to me to be in itself a 
very interesting observation, showing an insight into the nature of pure 
verse—or should one say the genesis rather ?—such as is only too rare even 
among critics who have themselves been poets. The critics tend to think 
not in terms of live lines and dead ones, but of good and bad ; and from 
that it is but an easy step or two to the fallacy, fallen into perhaps by many 
who were not conscious of the lapse, that a good line, at least in blank verse 
(which looks of course so easy), is one which has, if not some striking word, 
at all events distinguished language ; language in which, even if the words 
be ordinary, some bold inversion of the natural order gives them a new 
force. A bad line, at that rate, is one made up of common words in common 
phrasing. The criterion is specious, and yet unsound. Unsound, perhaps, 
would be conceded, upon reflection, by the majority of well-read persons, 
ever since the time of Wordsworth. But how unsound ? Let us see how 
far we can pursue the question. 
To make a beginning is not difficult : 
He was a man, take him for all in all ; 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


Yes, because there you have elevated sentiment ; and—we must not forget 
—a spice of alliteration, “‘look’’, ‘‘ like.’ Are these, then, the ultimate 
essentials ? It would generally, perhaps, be thought so. I make bold to 
say that they are not. Take Tennyson’s* laugh at Wordsworth— . 


A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman. 
That is a comic line, but it is not a bad one; not at all; it has scansion, 
rhythm, “ slickness,” in one word life. Or go lower still, and take a line 
that ‘Tennyson himself did write : 
The glass with little Mary’s medicine in it. 


An uninspiring line, perhaps, but not a dead line. In the ocean of printed 


poetry there is many and many a far worse line than that. Here, for 
example— 


ce 


There goes a swallow to Venice—the stout seafarer ! 
(Browning : Pippa Passes, III.). 
ees eae RAMEE ER 
* Or Fitzgerald’s, for it was claimed by both. It was, in any case, the product of 4 


competition between them in the invention of the “ weakest ’? Wordsworthian line 
imaginable. See Life of Tennyson, by his son, p. 127. 
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: [the silver-threaded moss] 
Which, look through near, this way, and it appears 
[A stubble-field] 
(Browning : Paracelsus, I., 41). 


A being knowing not what love is. Hear me ! 
(Browning : Paracelsus, I, towards end). 


These are dead, all of them ; the first because it does not scan, and cannot, 
whether by mumbler or pedant, be made to do so ; the second because its 
language is, not ordinary indeed, but something far worse, unidiomatic, 
stilted ; and the last, not because its words are ordinary, but because they 
are devoid of rhythm ; they may, by division into feet, be made to scan, 
but they do not convey their scansion. 

Scansion, idiom, rhythm, a line of verse must meet these three require- 
ments, or it will not assert itself immediately as the kind of line it means 
to be ; it will not have the primary essential of a live line—motion. Beyond 
that, I cannot but feel, the only necessity is that in its language it should 
be appropriate. It should be fine enough for its place, no finer. There is a 
good deal in that “‘ only ” ; it means that where your theme is grand you 
must be capable of writing grandly. But you need not be capable of the 
grand style always, because you need not, or rather must not, always use 
it. A blank verse line even at the lowest is yet a blank verse line ; and that 
is a thing of beauty. We often forget this ; it is because they have forgotten 
it that so many modern poets cast about for one trick after another to avoid 
““lJapsing ” (as they suppose it) into a simple blank verse line. Yet after 
a bravura passage an easy line or two is often extraordinarily gratifying ; 
and that is where the skilful poets knew where to place them. But even 
apart from that, it is obvious that we, in reading, must never for very long 
on end be allowed to forget the metric basis, and the best way to remind us 
of it is to give us a few plain examples. Our ears must never wholly lose the 
norm, or we shall not appreciate either the thousand and thirty variations 
of it, or the passages where the norm itself is (or appears to be) transfigured 
by the glorious language. 

In modern times, when verse is banished from the theatre, we have for- 
gotten why it was originally there. For indeed it was no added grace or 
current fashion merely ; for the strongest theatrical effects it was, and is, 
imperative. Who, coming from a modern play, could quote a single sen- 
tence of it ? What is said in verse has bite, and that is the raison d’étre of 
poetry. The reason why Englishmen have known by heart more single 
lines of Shakespeare than of any other poet is only partly because he is, as 
poet, greatest ; it is also because for centuries hushed crowds have heard 
them spoken. a 

There is a great deal more in bare blank verse than critics of literature 
have given it credit for. Guess—immediately, without looking ahead— 
who wrote 

What if the mixture do not work at all ? 
4L 
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The language is prose, the very plainest ; the thing is only not prose 
because it scans with fluency. If not (as here) forewarned, you would — 
attribute it to some pedestrian versifier. Yet it is from Shakespeare _ 
himself, and said by Juliet, and in the speech where she drinks the sleeping- — 
draught. Here he knows—as after all he often knew, even if he did not 

always—not to overlay plain matter with irrelevant ornament. The line 
is as good as it could be ; there is no call to improve it, and therefore it 


cannot be improved. “‘ Shall I,” she goes on—but we must print as verse— iH 
Shall I be married then to-morrow morning ? 


Remember the situation, and there is real pathos in that simple line. 
What else should Juliet say ? Let no one imagine that it does not tell as” 
verse, that it tells only as plain speech. “‘ The result will be that by lunch-_ 
time to-morrow I shall be married—married—married !”’ is what the 
modern playwright would give her, secure in the knowledge that our 
actresses have an infinite capacity for drawing their breath hard. Re-read 
those two lines, and then read the line which answers them, and you will 
feel what quiet force can be given to three bare words by placing them at 
the end of a line with the second of two pauses just before them. 
No, no ; this shall forbid it ; lie thou there. 

[Laying down a dagger. 

The rhythm of his line is by far the most important thing for a poet to 
remember. Words in themselves are weak things, and even poetry does” 
not get its effects by words ; it does so by the reaction of words against the 
rhythm. Homer himself would be, no doubt, something without the 
hexameter, but that something would not be Homer. I may just note 
here briefly the sort of effect he can command (I do not think it ever has 
been noted*) by fitting, in the manner which in poets generally is commonly | 
regarded as “ ingenious,” four single words into one line ; the hexameter 
being a long line makes this a different matter from such phenomena as 
the three-word blank verse or iambic trimeter, and English has neither the © 
metre, the structure, nor the polysyllables with which to reproduce it. 

aKkpoTtatn Kopudn roAvderpados ovAvpzroto 
“On the topmost summit of many-ridged Olympus ” is the mere sense ; 
but the line itself is cumulative ; it instantly calls up before us a vision, 
not of height only but of immensity—of the countless glens and spurs that 
must form the skirts of all this loftiness, upon which, as the preceding 
line has told us, the father of the Gods was found by the sea-nymph 
sitting in majestic isolation. 

vids TdAAUpEVOUS EAKNOEU das Te OdyaTpas. 
“And their sons being siain and their daughters dragged away ” ; but in 
the Greek there is a far tougher resistance on the part of the daughters ; 
the word helketheisas itself trails. In English we can, doubtless, get 


* The four-word lines in Homer have, of course, been collected in the usual mechanical 
way, and added up for every book. 
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analogous effects, but we cannot get the same ones, because we have not, 
and. we cannot have, that metre. (Both types of so-called “English hexame- 
ter are monstrosities which have long since been decisively exposed.) This 
Is not only because we have not, for practical purposes, any such thing as 

quantity "in vowels. It is due equally to another cause, the prevailingly 
monosyllabic character of our language ; or perhaps one should go further, 
and say, the discontinuity in its utterance. English is spoken much more 
staccato than (for example) modern French or ancient Greek. Then again, it 
is not merely that the proportion of polysyllables in Greek is so much larger, 
it is that these arise so much more readily from the ordinary workings of the 
language. In English it might be said that we use polysyllabic words 
generally to represent elaborate or advanced conceptions. So does Greek, 
more plentifully in fact than we ; but being a highly inflexional language, 
it also turns out long words, here, there and everywhere, even for what we 
instinctively feel to be quite ‘“‘ short ” ideas. The verb which starts as 
luo eventually reaches, by quite natural and easy stages, the form Juthe- 
somenoist. Homer in describing the progress of a swarm of bees has the 
line— ie a. 

Borpvddyv 8 rérovtas er dvOeow eiapivoww 

“Over the spring flowers’; but for “ flowers’ the Greek has three 
syllables, and for “‘ spring ” five ! It is not these words, it is the rhythm 
of the hexameter dancing itself across these words, like a fairy upon the 
daisies, without bending them, it is this that gives to the phrase its utterly 
inimitable prettiness and gaiety. Of the above Homeric lines, the first 
might perhaps be cited as an example of sonority ; but that is another 
subject. All might be cited as exemplifying, in some degree, the adaptation 
of sound to sense; but that is a wider subject. I cite them simply as 
transparent lines. In all these cases the actual language used is just as 
plain as it could be; what raises it to the higher “ power’ is the con- 
vincingness given to it by the smooth and faultless rhythm. It is of such 
lines only that I would here seek to emphasise, at once the multifarious 
uses, and the quite peculiar charm. The specific delight of poetry comes 
not, in my experience, from its purple passages, but through the uses 
it can make of verse. It can load lines, but it can also clarify them ; it can, 
though it should not often, burst them ; but it can doa great deal, and often 
does with the true poets, when it simply lets them be. A poet’s aim, at least 
in ordinary practice, should be something like a swimmer’s—to find by 
experiment the kind of stroke that will take him furthest with the minimum 
of deliberate effort. 
Those who, after a first acquaintance with the finest passages of Sappho, 

pass to a complete reading of her extant remains, have often found them- 
selves disappointed. She is not all roses ; well, neither is a rose-tree ; nor 
would it be beautiful if it were. To the ancients the supreme achievement 
of Sappho was, after all, the Sapphic ; yet that is just about the last 
element that is taken count of by the average modern reader. 


/ rd 
pedidoae abavaty mporwry 
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If you do not at once feel how the smoothness with which the three words — 
are ‘‘ jointed,” to make a single equable line of the required metrical 
pattern, itself transfigures every one of these three words, turn then to _ 
the tenth “‘ Homeric Hymn” and see practically the same words as the — 
-hexameter distributes them : a 
Edipeprys S€ rpodamrep 
aiel pecduder 
Though Sappho’s whole range is but a segment of the mighty Homer's, 
yet her language, here as generally, sounds graver, weightier, more 
reverent (she is addressing a deity). It is not done by the vocabulary, 
which is to a large degree Homeric ; it is done by the metre, which she ~ 
either invented, or ‘‘ made her own” by right of usufruct. But let no one 
familiar with ‘‘ English Sapphics ” imagine that these sorry efforts can 
give him any notion, even a caricature, of what that metre was. To attempt 
Sapphics in English is like trying to make a toy balloon soar by filling it 
with small shot. The little hard English words tumble about like pellets 
in the Sapphic line, but they cannot make its outline round, they cannot 
even give it shape of any kind. Yet in Sappho’s line just quoted, the words 
are very simple. Meidiasais merely means “ smiling”; but then it is, 
as one might say, a more expansive word. It is also feminine, and though 
“‘ smiling ”’ may be as easily applied to a girl or goddess as to a shop- 
walker, it can never, alas, be feminine. The other two words mean “ with 
(your) immortal face.’’ But “ face ”’ is not a happy word. 

To re-cast traditional material in this manner, whether such material 
were words or stories, was always part, and sometimes the major part, of a 
Greek poet’s artistic problem, as he conceived it. The original element 
might be in the metre or the treatment of it, or it might be in the com- 
position ; it was always strictly in the art. Such re-creation is perhaps the 
purest, it is at any rate the least deceptive, form of creation. Too often in 
modern literature—especially for example in the novel—what is praised 
as originality is hardly more than the throwing in of new sorts of rubble 
into certain time-honoured moulds. A faculty of observation is all that is 
required for that. ‘‘ What new thing can I build out of my blocks? ” 
thinks the clever child ; “‘ whom can I get,” meditates the dull child, “ to — 
buy me new ones? ” 

But this re-creation is not by any means confined to the ancient poets. 
One of Milton’s quarries was, of course, the Bible ; and in the seventh 
book of Paradise Lost he finds himself traversing large tracts of Genesis. 
His close adherence to the sacred text must have been remarked by every — 
reader. But it is not simple reverence, as has sometimes been iif liodt 
that dictates this literalness. Nowhere else in his arrogant epic does he 
scruple to take liberties, nor, if we look closely, shall we find him do so 
here. It is where he keeps most to his original that he is, in truth, treating 
it with the greatest freedom ; not merely because he will appropriate its 
hallowed language as incidental matter in his own composition, but 
because his deliberate aim is to transfigure the very language of the Bible 
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by re-setting it, with the minimum of adjustment, as blank verse. He 
would sublimate Scripture !—and indeed, he does. To quote prose in 
verse, even though it be the grandest prose, is not to quote it, but to make 
use of it for a still finer purpose. Consider some such lines, torn from their 
context : 

—Thus God the heaven created, thus the Earth — 

—Let there be light, said God ; and forthwith light — 

—He named. Thus was the first day even and morn — 

—And fruit-tree yielding fruit after her kind. — 


“And God,” says the Authorised Version, “ created great whales.” 
That is magnificent. But so is this magnificent, and in a curiously different 
way :— 

And God created the great whales, and each 

Soul living, each that crept, etc. 


Here the three open a sounds acquire fresh value, because of their places 
in this blank verse line. But Milton of course knows better than to play 
the same trick always. He does this just sufficiently, and at long enough 
intervals, to give each admirable sacrilege its full effect. He intersperses 
these effects with others utterly un-Biblical ; some unsuccessful, because 
too artificially Latinist ; some, glorious bravura, like his 


Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness ; 


and some quite overwhelming, like his extraordinarily powerful picture 
of the beasts arising out of the earth— 


The grassy clods now calved. 


Such, of course, are anything but “ plain verse’ ; but their neighbour- 
hood, and the prevalence of ornate verse, gives those Biblical plain lines 
their value. 

At least one minor poet, a reader of Milton, knew also how to conjure 
good blank verses out of Scripture with the minimum of trouble. A more 
minor poet, faced with Genesis xxxvii, 9, “ and behold, the sun, and the 
moon, and the eleven stars, made obeisance to me,” might have had 
recourse to semi-Elizabethan ornament somewhat after this fashion— 

Before my path 
The glorious orb of heaven himself did bow ; 
Veiled was the Night’s imperial luminary, 
And all that spheréd sisterhood, her train, 
Their constellated homage lit for me. 


Well, it could easily have been worse. But watch how it was managed by 
C. J. Wells, in Joseph and his Brethren (1824) :— 

The sun, and moon, and the eleven stars, 

Sank, and obeyed me. 
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He has, of course, got his own “ sank ” in, just in the right place ; and the 
result is—how they sink! But they make a pleasingly straightforward — 
line before they do so. ; 

After all, however, nobody knows better how to get the full effect from 
a bare blank verse than Shakespeare, and with a selection from his instances 
I must close. The beautiful passage beginning “‘ Methought I heard 
voice cry ‘ Sleep no more!’ ”—the passage containing the line. Sleep 
that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care ”—is poignantly pathetic in the 
mouth of the newly-returned murderer, harmonious symbol of that mental 
harmony which he has but one moment ago forfeited for ever. But what 
brings the situation home to us is a line some ten below. Macbeth has 
brought back the daggers with him, though it was necessary that they 
should be left in Duncan’s room ; and Lady Macbeth asks him why. 
This in itself is admirably dramatic ; the man, who is beside himself, is 
not even aware that he has brought them ; and Lady Macbeth asks him 
what his purpose was ! But it is as a line that her words act upon us. 


Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 


Who but Shakespeare would have kept every word from interfering with 
the telling one, here trebly telling, “ daggers” ? Who but Shakespeare 
would have simply said “‘ the place”? On the other side of this line, 
about the same distance away, is ‘‘ the multitudinous seas incarnadine,” 
which is again, of course, Macbeth’s. 

About Othello I am heretical, but that need not make much difference 
here. “‘ Had she been true,” its hero tells Emilia, when, on the waiting- 
woman’s sudden entry, he reveals to her his reason for having killed his wife, 

Had she been true, 
If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I’d not have sold her for it. 
To a refined modern reader, not much impressed by jewellery and not at 
all well-read in Pliny, this cold and at the same time only too inadequate 
hyperbole is very naturally disconcerting. The Moor with difficulty at 
last assures her that the authority for her mistress’s unfaithfulness is none 
other than her own husband, “ honest Iago.” 
Emil. If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart : 
She was too fond of her most filthy bargain. 
That is a splendid line, and what a relief ! Blank verse rhythm alone can 
make homely speech so telling. It is convincing that it should be Emilia 
who says it, and it is a great thing that it should be Othello to whom it is said. 

The plain line can also be used for certain humorous effects ; where, 

again, it is not a makeshift, but the best line possible. 
Glendower. 1 can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Hotspur. Why, so can I, or so can any man ; 
But will they come when you do call for them ? 
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A little later in that same scene, after Glendower’s gasconade, his son-in-law 
is archly given a very unobtrusive but not insignificant line, uttered quite 
in passing, the fourth of these, all plain lines :— 

And my good Lord of Worcester will set forth 

To meet your father and the Scottish power, 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

My father Glendower is not ready yet ; 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days. 


In the 1st Part of King Henry IV, too, is my own favourite comic plain 
line. Falstaff has shammed dead ; the young Prince has accidentally 
come across his ‘‘body”’ and uttered a half-tender, more-than-half- 
humorous epilogue or valediction. Shortly afterwards the Prince and 
his brother Lancaster meet the disreputable and corpulent old knight 
duly returning from the battlefield. We have seen all his martial impos- 
tures, we know his roguery and his impudence ; we know his scandalous 
indifference to any ideal higher than his own of skin-saving ; we know also 
how ludicrously unaware he is of his own real position in regard to all 
these big events ; how he speaks in the Royal presence (‘‘ Peace, chewet, 
peace!” mutters the young Prince anxiously, suddenly taking an 
entirely new tone towards his antique boon companion), and what pre- 
posterous expectations he cherishes of the days when Hal shall reign. We 
have, again, but a moment ago, heard the respectful tribute pronounced 
by victorious royalty over distinguished, if rebellious, valour ; and we 
have seen the desperate straits Sir John was put to that he might preserve 
that unvenerable life which, with the help of sack and Tearsheet, he 
so fondly cherished. And now Lord John of Lancaster and the Prince 
encounter him : 

Lancaster. But soft ! whom have we here ? 
Did you not tell me this fat man was dead ? 


What the thought of Falstaff’s death was to himself, we saw ; here, in one 
brief line of devastating neatness and inevitability, we see it, and Falstaff 
sees it, as it would have appeared to those in authority. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON, BEN JONSON, AND SOME OTHERS. 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—In an article printed in the latest volume of the Publications of the Modern 

Language Association of America (Volume xxxix, 1924), Dr. J. William Hebel seeks to 
identify some of the men and women who appear under pastoral names in Drayton’s 8th 
Eglog and in his Shepheards Sirena. His suggestions and speculations, whether they 
command our entire acceptance or not, are so interesting from their bearing on certain 
problems presented by Drayton’s life and writings, as well as on the literary history of 
the period, that they deserve the attention of readers and students outside the circle of 
those to whom they were in the first instance addressed. : 

Dr. Hebel’s immediate purpose is to identify the ‘‘ Bright Sirena”’ whose letter to 
Dorilus—the poet himself ?—calling for sympathy in her sorrows and inviting him te 
visit her, puts him into a disturbing dilemma : 


Hard the Choise I haue to chuse, 
To my selfe if friend I be, 

I must my Sirena loose, 
If not so, shee looseth me. 


“‘ The necessity of choosing in this affair of the heart has so unsettled the mind of Dorilus 
that he has been neglecting his rightful duties. His fellow-shepherds come to awaken 
him from his lethargy, and to spur him on to resist the ‘ Rougish Swinheards,’ who, led by 
the ‘ Angry Olcon,’ were invading the fields of Dorilus and his companions.” 

Before deciding who is here meant by the ‘“‘ Angry Olcon,” Dr. Hebel discusses the 
Cerberon and Olcon who figure in the 8th Eglog of Poemes Lyricke and pastorall of 1606. 
That is the much discussed Eglog in which Drayton upbraids in words unmeasured and | 
unmannerly the faithless Selena, who once | 

seemed to reguard, 
that faithfull Rowland her so highly praysed, 
and did his trauell for a while reward, 
As his estate she purpos’d to haue raysed, 
But soone she fled him and the swaine defyes, 
Ill is he sted that on such faith relies. 


Unlike Professor Elton, Dr. Hebel believes that Selena is Lucy, Countess of Bedford, | 
Drayton’s early patron, and a patron, too, of Jonson, Daniel and Donne. He gives reasons 
for thinking that the ‘‘ deceitefull Cerberon,” 


that beastly clowne to vile of to be spoken, 


who has supplanted the poet in Selena’s favour, is—not John Donne, as suggested by © 
Mr. Raymond Jenkins—but John Florio, the translator of Montaigne. Florio continued 
and finished his translation at Lucy Bedford’s ‘‘ command,” and dedicated the first of the - 
three books to her and to her mother. Dr. Hebel sees a possible allusion to the three 
dedications in the three-headed monster whose name Drayton adapted into ‘‘ Cerberon.” 
Dr. Hebel next enquires into the identity of the ‘‘ Olcon” of the same 8th Eglog. 
Mr. Jenkins thinks that he “ may have shadowed ” Jonson, but Fleay on no adequate 
grounds seeks to identify him with Sir John Davies. Dr. Hebel thinks that the description of 
Olcon fits Samuel Daniel, whom Drayton had once highly esteemed— 


and as a god of Rowland was esteem’d. 


For Daniel now enjoyed high favour with Lucy Bedford, and through her influence had — 
won preferment at Court, such as Drayton had hoped for and worked for in vain. The 
disappointment under which Drayton rankled finds repeated expression in his dedications 
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and poems of the period ; for his “ gratulatorie Poems ” on the accession of James had 
earned dishonour and rebuke for his “‘ too forward pen,” whereas Daniel’s ‘‘ Panegyrike 
Congratulatory ”’ was read before the King during his progress into England, when he was 
eed at Burley-on-the-Hill, a seat belonging to Sir John Harington, Lucy Bedford’s 
ather. 

Even if Daniel is the “ Olcon ” of the Eglog, however, he will not do for the “ Angry 
Olcon”’ of The Shepheards Sirena ; for he died in 1616, and the Sirena was not published 
till eleven years later. ‘“‘ Even had he been living at the time,” adds Dr. Hebel, “‘ his well- 
known affability would not have suggested the epithet ‘ Angry’.” Neither will “ Olcon ” 
stand for Donne, who, “ from the time of his ordination in 1615 . . . apparently lost 
all interest in secular poetry.” In the description of “ Olcon ” Dr. Hebel thinks that 
“ Drayton might have had in mind Ben Jonson. The very epithet ‘ angry ’ calls up the 
picture of “ quarrelsome Ben’ ” ; and Dr. Hebel recalls Ben’s known antipathy for the 
Spenserian manner, his hostility toward Drayton, and his friendship with Donne as 
reasons for believing that he is the Olcon who is setting on the 

Rougish Swinheards that repine 
At our Flocks like beastly Clownes. 


The chief and perhaps the only reason for hesitating to accept the Olcon of Sirena 
as standing for Ben Jonson is found in the uncomfortable fact that Ben’s lines in praise 
of Drayton’s poetry are prefixed to the folio of 1627 in which Sirena was first published. 
It is difficult to believe that he would have been invited or have consented to write in 
Drayton’s praise at the head of a volume in which he himself was presented as “ the 
Angry Olcon ” and was made the butt of Drayton’s displeasure. Dr. Hebel seeks to meet 
that objection by suggesting that in his prefatory verses, which begin 


It hath been question’d, Michael, if I bee 
A Friend at all ; or, if at all, to thee: 


Ben is throughout pulling Michael’s leg ; that the lines are “‘ sly satire rather than com- 
pliment ”’ ; that their “‘ exaggerated bombast ” intends “‘ not praise but condemnation ”’ ; 
that Jonson clearly states that he was not to be counted amongst Drayton’s friends— 


I congratulate it to thee, and thy Ends, 
To all thy vertuous, and well chosen Friends, 
Onely my losse is, that I am not there : 
that 
in the closing lines of the poem, he points the joke he is playing : 
I call the world, that enuies mee, to see 
If I can be a Friend, and Friend to thee. 
If Drayton read this poem before it was prefixed to his volume, and then, blinded by a 
sense of his own importance and a lack of the saving grace of humour, permitted it 
to appear, he like Coryate might well be regarded as a legitimate butt for jokes. 


Even had Drayton himself allowed his leg to be pulled so egregiously as Dr. Hebel 
suggests, it is impossible to believe that Drayton’s publisher would have printed the verses 
f their real purpose had been to make Drayton ridiculous. The “ sly satire,” if it had been 
here, would have been appreciated to the full by Drayton’s own contemporaries ; yet the 
lines were evidently taken at their face value as a genuine compliment to Drayton’s muse, 
for they appear again in the second edition of the Poems printed four years later in 1631. 
Neither do they bear the significance with which Dr. Hebel invests them. They read 
-ather as a conciliatory gesture, meant to dispel the belief (for which indeed there were 
ample grounds) that Jonson and Drayton were not friends. Jonson commends, in terms 
hat even Dr. Hebel admits to be sincere, Nimphidia, The Quest of Cynthia, and The 
Shepheards Sirena itself ; and though his praise of The Owle and others of Drayton’s 
more tedious poems may have been uttered with his tongue in his cheek, it was at least 
n the fashion of the day. The regret which Ben expresses, 

Onely my losse is, that I am not there : 
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does not mean “ that I am not among thy friends ” but “‘ that I am not one of the privi- 
leged few ”’—Rainsford, Sandys, Reynolds, Jeffreys, Browne, and the rest—to whom 
the “‘ Ends,”’ or Elegies, were written. te] 
Dr. Hebel suggests that Sirena herself may be Anne Goodere, the “Idea” and the 
“ soule-shrinde Saint” of Drayton’s early manhood, now the widow of Sir Henry 
Rainsford, who had died in 1622. He even hints at an interesting little romance between 
these lovers in their riper years : , 
In his old age Drayton’s Idea became his Sirena. The difference in social station 
between Drayton, a well-known poet, and Lady Rainsford, a widow with a sufficient 
competence, was not so great that all thought of marriage was necessarily precluded. 
In Drayton’s speculations at least, a choice presents itself. Shall he now, so late in life, 
attempt to make the ideal only a reality ? 
He infers from the poem itself that Sirena’s early home was at Polesworth, as was Anne 
Goodere’s. But Polesworth is distant some ten miles from the Trent, and Drayton’s words 
apply exactly to Tixall, the seat of the Astons, on the river Sow, near its confluence with 
the Trent, “ tow’rds the full Fountaines ” of that river. It seems likely that, after all, 
Fleay was right in thinking that Sirena was one of the Aston family. é 
Dr. Hebel’s speculations are not the less interesting because they do not seem to fit 
in with all the available evidence. He acknowledges that we have perhaps “ too little 
information to arrive at a completely satisfactory interpretation of the dark conceit of the 
poem.” We must be grateful to him especially for the very clear light which he throws on 
the relations between such men as Drayton, Jonson, Daniel, Florio and Donne, and the 
measure of favour which they enjoyed from Anne Goodere and Lucy Harington.—Yours, 


etc. B. H. NEwWDIGATE. 


ENGLISH MADRIGAL VERSE 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRy) 


IR,—It is not, perhaps, sufficiently realised how greatly we are indebted to the 

musical composers of the last quarter of the sixteenth century for the preservation of 
the lyrical poetry of the period—less still, how narrowly we have missed losing a large 
quantity of it altogether, through three centuries of neglect. For all the lyrics of Thomas 
Campion and for the majority of the anonymous lyrics which have figured so largely in 
the anthologies of the last thirty years, we are ultimately dependent on the printed music- 
books alone, many of which have survived only in unique copies, though happily not one 
of them has been entirely lost.* 

Bullen’s Lyrics from the Elizabethan Song-Books, published in the ’eighties, gave 
us a liberal and representative selection of these poems, and the complete works of 
Campion have been recently reprinted by Mr. Percival Vivian. It was, nevertheless, a 
very happy idea of Dr. E. H. Fellowes, who has given us a complete edition of the music 
of the English madrigalists, to collect into a single volume all the poems that appear, set 
to music, in the printed books of madrigals (or other works for unaccompanied voices) 
and ayres (or accompanied songs) published during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
Unfortunately the text of this work is so corrupt that one is surprised to find the imprint 
of a university press on the book. Professor G. C. Moore Smith, of Sheffield University, 
dealt with it at some length in The Modern Language Review (Vol. XVI, Nos. 3-4, 1921), 


* Morley’s First Booke of Aires, which is stowed away in a New York lumber-room 
together with 35 First Folio Shakespeares and other treasures, is as good as lost to the world 
for the present. It contains Morley’s setting of ‘‘ It was a lover and his lass,” and it is an 
ironic circumstance that of this, the one Elizabethan song which is universally known in 
one form or another, there is no complete and accurate copy in circulation. No other 
Shakespearean lyric appears in the printed song-books of the period. 
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but his criticism was chiefly concerned with conjectural emendations, and it is clear that 
he had not collated Dr. Feliowes’s texts with those of the original song-books. 

I have recently had occasion to make a complete survey of the printed books of ayres, 
the texts of which occupy the last three hundred pages of Dr. Fellowes’s English Madrigal 
Verse : 1588-1632 ; and in collating the original texts with those given by Dr. Fellowes, 
I have discovered the following errata, of which few, if any, can be ascribed to the printer. 
In compiling this list I have not concerned myself with the question of conjectural 
emendations but merely with that of textual accuracy. 

Many of these errors are repeated in Dr. Fellowes’s edition of the music of the ayres 
(The English School of Lutenist Song-Writers). 


Poem 

Page. No. Line.* 

305 i 3 & 5 God be wi’ should be God b’wi (one syllable). 

305 i 18 ‘There should be a comma after now. 

306 ili 8 There should be a comma after mourn. 

306 iii 8 And should read to. 

309 xi 5 Do should read so. 

310 Xli 5 I find pity should read pity J find. 

310 xiv 5 Sweet Babe, quoth she, lull-lullaby should read Lullaby, Sweet 
Babe, quoth she. 

312 li 13 Relieve me of should read release me from. 

312 iii 13 Mine should read my. 

313 iv 7 Skill should read still. 

313 iv 27 ‘There should be commas after die and sake. 

313 iv 27 Thus should read this. 

B17 v 5 Come let him should read let him come. 

318 vo 5 & 11 Come let him should read let him come. 

318 v 7 Whom should read that. 

324 XV1i-xviii 11 Then tarry should read tarry then. 

324 XiX-Xxi 10 With merry should read with very merry. 

324 XIX-xxi 17 In parti-coloured should read in a parti-coloured. 

325 i 11 Friends should read fiends. 

326 il 21 Sweet should read surest. 

329 ix 9 The dam should read his dam. 

333 XVii 2 Whilst should read while. 

334 XVil 1 But ye O should read But O ye. 

335 XX 15 And should read All. 

335 red 22 Long his should read his long. 

337 ii 23 Would should read will. 

341 vil 1 Beauty is bound should read beauty ts not bound. 

343 Xil 2 Winter's should read winter. 

345 XV 24 Roving should read moving. 

348 x1x 10 Never should read ne’er. 

351 Vv 8 Feel once more heat of love again should read Feel once heat of joy 
again. 

354 xii I Winter's nights should read winter nights. 

354 xil 10 Jn should read on. 

359 XXi 2 Love should read live. 

359 XX1 6 So may should read may so. 

359 xxiii 5 & 11 O come and come then occur once only. 

365 vii 5 That should read which. 

365 Vili 10 Wrapped should read rapt. 


* Where a poem runs on from one page to the next, the number of the lines is counted 
‘rom the top of the page in question, not from the beginning of the poem. 
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Praised should read pray’d. 

White wind should read whirlwind. : 

It doth should be doth it. : 

But a little higher should be repeated. } 

There, O there should read There, there, O there. : 

Pil tell should read J tell. 

Praised should read pray’d. ; 

My should read the. _ 

To buy it of me being kind should read Buy it of me by being kind. 

Not should read no. 

Sith should read though. 

These lines should end ‘‘ town-a’’—‘‘ down-a’’—‘‘ down-a”, 
and the short lines a down down should be omitted, as they 
are mere repetition of words in no way essential to the metre 
of the verse. : 

Sense should read fence. 

Feat should read seat. 

Proverb reft should read power bereft. 

Own should read owe. 

Lustly should read justly. 

Meet for merry lads resorts should read For merry lads meet 
resorts. 

The should read his. 

Dyed was the valley should read Oh, dyed was the valley. 

Farewell should be repeated. 

Roundelays should read Sweet roundelays. 

April loden should read April now loden. 

Eye should read ear. 

In the midst should read in midst. 

Do should read doth. 

Rase should read race. 

Cease, O cease should read Cease, cease, cease. 

It may not be should read O fie, it may not be. 

That had been ill should read O fie, that had, &c. 

It is a hell should read O fie, it is, &c. 

Soil should read spoil. 

Creature should read nature. 

Hate should read haste. 

Thy should read your. 

Distrust should read distrusts. : 

The should read my. 

For I will see should read For well I see. 

Shrink not : be not weak should read shrink, nor be not weak. 

Roseate should read rosy. 

With hopes should read with sweet hopes. 

Verses 3 and 4 should be printed as verses 4 and 3 respectively. 

The Orient’s should read th’orient’st. 

Move should read remove. 

Sorrow should read sorrows. 

Yet will she not should read Yet will not she. 

World should read woods. 

In thoughts or vows or words or promise-making should read — 
In thoughts or words, in vows or promise-making. 
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That I do live should read That lo, I live. 

Ahine should read Ahi me. 

So wilt thou should read So thou wilt. 

There should be no comma after Call home. 

This poem is by John Donne and should be acknowledged with 
the others whose authors are known. 

No churl should read nor churl. 

Would I knew should read would I could. 

For they do move should read So they do move. 

The word do should be omitted. 

Shalt should read wilt. 

The words but gently I request should be in brackets. 

You might should read might you. 

I leave should read J’ll leave. 

And should read that. 

ne faith occurs 3 times, thus regularising the metre of the 
ine. 

Swelleth should read fuelleth. 

In faith should read Pish, phew, in faith. 

I dare not should read O me, I dare not. 

This should read His. 

Thoughts should read sorts. 

For that is should read For she that ts. 

Will should read wilt. 

Hate for sin should read hate of sin. 

Prophesying should read As prophesying. 

Delight should read delights. 

Bullets thick should read Bullets now thick. 

Captains cry should read The captains cry. 

Riper should read ripe. 

Love should read Fove. 

But should read yet. 

The word may should be omitted. 

Lies should read le. 

Be should read lie. 

Ears should read ear. 


i 6,12,18,24 The last word is deliberately spelt loath and loth in alternate 


verses in the original. 

Strike should read stroke. 

While should read whilst. 

Through should read Thorough. 

O Love it is should read O Love ts but. 

Must should read miss’d. 

Well met should read we met. 

More than me should read more than one. 

Wherein all should read Wherein these. 

None may buy should read none can buy. 

Those cherries should read These cherries. 

Her heart should read my heart. 

This, and the corresponding line in each verse should read 
O, no, no, no, no, no. 

Though she me hate should read Though me she hate. 

Unto the height should read Unto this height. 
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Poem 
Page. No Line. 
524 Xxi 12 Bring thee longer should read buy thee longer. y . . 
526 ii 4-8 Te-he Quoth she should read Te-he-he, quoth she (all in one line). 
527 iv 13&30 ’Tisasmart should read O ’tis a smart. ; 
527 iv 27&44 Forawife should read With a wife. 
529 Vii 3 Like a love should read Like a lout. 
532 x1 4 Or should read and. 
533 xiv 5 Grief should read griefs. 
534 xvi 18 The word of should be omitted. 
535 Xvi 5 Sweet yoke should read Soul yoke. 
536 xix 6 ‘This, and the corresponding line in each stanza, should read ; 
Hey, jolly Robin 
Ho, jolly Robin 
Hey, jolly Robin Hood ! 
538 = Title The should be inserted before the word Base-vyoll. 
538 i 23-4 With doubts and fears 
With sighs and tears should read : 
With doubts, with fears, 
With sighs, with tears. 
538 i 30 Yet as one should read Yet no one. 
539 iii 16 Delights also should fare should read Delights all so should fare. 
541 vii 5 Thy tongue should read the tongue. 
543 ix 19 Phillida should read Phillyday. 
543 x 1 Thousands should read thousand. 
545 xii 16 On vowing should read In vowing. 
546 xiii 8 Her fiddle should read the fiddle. 
547 xiv 23 My beauty should read Thy beauty. 
548 xv 3 Cries : Out alack should read cries out : Alack. 
551 xix 5 World’s should read worldés (2 syll.) 
551 xix 12 Lock should read look. 
553 i 12-13 The Chorus should read : 
25-26 foy at thy board, health in thy dish, 
Mirth in thy cup, and in thy bed 
Soft sleep and pleasing rest we wish. 
(In the present edition the first half of the second line 
is omitted in both cases). 
553 i 16 When should read which. 
556 vi 14 Happy should read hallowed. 
557 Vii 1 Art divine should read art all divine. 
557 Vili 19 Age shall fresh youth should read age shall like fresh youth. 
563 ii 9g Fit should read fits. 
563 ii 11 Voice should read choice. 
563 ii 14 The words being not good are in brackets in the original, and 
should at least be enclosed within commas here. 
565 v g In himself should read he himself. 
567 ix 2 Wreath should read wreaths. 
568 xi 5 Tries should read tires. 
569 xiii 11 To soar should read T’soar (one syll.) 
570 xiv 14 Torn by should read Torn be. 
572 xvi 2 His mother’s should read the mother’s. 
572 XVii 3 Heigh ho should not be repeated. 
573 xvii 3 & 9g Fair sweet and Dear joy should not be repeated. 
574 xx 14 Whisper should read whistle. 


575 xxi 5 His timely flight should read too timely flight. 
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With seas should read sith seas. 

Inexorable should read inexplorable. 

(These psalms are not strictly speaking ‘“‘ English madrigal 
verse’, but if they are to be included in the volume, they 
should be printed exactly as they stand in the song book. 
The versions here given are incorrect in this respect and 
several verses are entirely omitted.) 

In the should read Pth’ (one syll.) 

Pleasure should read pleasures. 

Then are they should read Then they are. 

Witness should read whiteness. 

But I found should read But O, I found. 

Stole should read stol’st. 

Render it should read Rend’rt (one syll.) 

It may should read ’T may (one syll.) 

Since that for all should be omitted from this line. 

Reward should read rewards. 

Relieve should read believe. 

He has should read He’s (one syll.) 

(h’has in original). 

All his fear should read all his fears. 

Nursed should read nurse. 

The birds, the echo and the wandering winds should read The 
birds, th’echo, the wand’ring winds. 

Beauteous should read virtuous. 

A boy, quoth he, to mortals is forbidden should read 

Because to see 
A boy, quoth he, 
To mortals is forbidden. 

Flew in should read flew on. 

Lines 5 and 6 of the poem are omitted. They run thus in the 
original: Yet so hard 1s not the way 

To love’s fame as many say. 

I by day should read I night and day. 

Flames should read flame. 

Those ladies should read these ladies. 

Dreamed should read dreamt. 

Fortunes should read fortune. 

But a little higher should be repeated. 

Make should read makes. 

Sorrow and despair should read sorrow and untam’d despair. 

Spirits should read sprites. 

Doth move should read do move. 

Shall the virtue should read Shall the vow. 

The word from should be omitted. 

Better should read bitter. 

Wrongs should read wrong’d. 


2 
Tablature. They were not actually set to music. 'This is incorrect ; 
music to two of the poems quoted appears in Barley’s Book. 


In addition to these definite mistakes, there is another defect in Dr. Fellowes’s editorial 
methods which frequently tends to obscure the metre of the line. This is his failure to 
differentiate, as the original authors did, between the contracted and uncontracted forms 
of words, and failure to note, by means of an apostrophe, all cases of elided vowels. E.g. 
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Sure that my heart oppress’d and overcloyéd appears as Sure that my heart oppressed ana 
overcloyed. And Ros’mund was as sweet as she appears as And Rosamund, etc. Nottob 
envi’d, nor to be disdain’d or disgraced as Not to be envied, nor to be disdained or disgraced, — 
E’en is printed as even, eas’ly as easily, t’avoid as to avotd, th’other, as the other, joy’st as 
joyest, common’st as commonest. And the rearrangement and sub-division of the lines of af 
poem into two or more shorter lines on account of interior rhymes in some cases alters the 

form of the poem for the eye. E.g., p. 313, the poem is printed in the original book in 
Alexandrines, and page 450 (xvii) in Sapphics, while on p. 312 (iii) the words are in the 
original printed in three parallel columns, each containing two words, so that it can be 


read vertically as well as horizontally :— » 
Your face Your tongue Your wit 
So fair So sweet So sharp i 
First bent Then drew So hit 
Mine eye Mine ear My heart 4 

Yours, etc. Puitip HESELTINE. 


i a 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N January a remarkably interesting exhibition of Byron first editions, proof sheets 

and manuscripts was held by the First Edition Club at its premises at 6, Little 
Russell Street, W.C. It was, unfortunately, impossible to notice this exhibition 

in these notes before its close, and last month my notice got squeezed out. The 
matter is, however, too important, and the catalogue (which in itself constitutes a 
complete bibliography of Byron first editions) too fine, not to be chronicled here— 
even though somewhat tardily. In connection with the Byron centenary of last year 
several exhibitions of his books were held at, among other places, the British Museum, 
the Hampstead Public Library, the University of Texas, and the Grolier Club, New 
York ; but none of these was complete, and it is remarkable that the First Edition Club 
should have been able to bring together a complete collection of the first editions of 
Byron’s various books and pamphlets, and still more remarkable, perhaps, that this 
should have been done entirely from two English Collections, those of Mr. T. J. Wise 
and of Mr. John Murray. Mr. Wise,as is probably known to most readers of these notes, 
is the owner of one of the greatest collections of English literature, and Mr. Murray is 
the descendant of Byron’s chief publisher. Between them they were able to lend to 
the Club every single Byron first edition, to say nothing of the proof sheets and manu- 
scripts. The catalogue opens with the Fugitive Pieces, printed by S. and J. Ridge, of 
Newark, in 1806. The copy shown was Mr. Wise’s, one of the three perfect copies 
known, and, moreover, that which Byron presented to the Reverend Thomas Becher, 
whose objection to one poem, To Mary, caused Byron to destroy almost the whole 
of the edition. One of the features of this exhibition was the number of poems of 
which the whole series—manuscript, proof sheets and first edition—was shown. 
There are, for instance, described in this catalogue, the manuscript, seven consecutive 
‘sets of proofs, and the first edition of Waltz (1813) ; the manuscript, eight sets of 
proofs, and the first edition of The Bride of Abydos (1813) ; and so on. Probably the 
rarest printed item, however, is The Irish Avatar, an eight page poetical pamphlet 
of which Tom Moore, acting for Byron, had twenty copies printed in 1821 at Paris. 
“Of those twenty the only one now known to have survived is Mr. Wise’s. Other 
great rareties are On ¥ohn William Rizzo Hoppner, 1818 (six copies printed, of which 
three survive), Fare Thee Well, 1816 (fifty copies printed, of which three are known), 
and A Sketch from Private Life, 1816 (fifty copies printed, of which three or four 
survive). Of each of the four last-mentioned items the manuscript was exhibited. 
I have, I think, said enough to indicate the richness of the exhibition, on which the 
First Edition Club is to be congratulated. The catalogue, moreover, will be per- 
manently valuable. Mr. A. J. A. Symons has compiled it admirably, and has had the 
advantage of being allowed to quote many of Mr. Wise’s historical and bibliographical 


notes from the first volume of the Ashley Library Catalogue. 


HAVE not yet, I believe, acknowledged the receipt of The Subject Index to Pertod- 
Lic, rg2r. I. Language and Literature, Part 2, Modern European, which is published 
by The Library Association (agents: Messrs. Grafton & Co., 51, Great Russell 

4N 
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Street, W.C.1. Price 5s.). It seems a pity that this useful publication should be SO 
late in appearing, but probably the difficulties of preparing an index of this sort make ; 
delay inevitable, and one may take proverbial comfort in the thought that such things | 
are better late than never. The subscription rate for receiving all parts of this Index 
is {4 4s. per annum. t 


4 Pee fourth quarterly part of the fifth volume of The Library (including the 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society) has just reached me and contains a_ 
long paper by Mr. R. W. Chambers on The Lost Literature of Medieval England. His 
theme is the almost complete disappearance of early English popular poetry, as com- 
pared with the comparatively large body of Christian moral and religious poetry 
surviving, and the even greater survival of early English prose. The essay is not only 
informative, but also enlivened with many amusing touches that bring out its relation 
to modern problems. Mr. E. K. Chambers writes on The First Illustration of Shake- 
speare, a drawing (which is reproduced) by Henry Peacham, author of The Complete 
Gentleman, illustrating a scene in Titus Andronicus. This drawing is preserved among 
the Harley Papers at Longleat, and is dated 1595. Other articles are Paterson’s Roads, 
by Sir Herbert George Fordham, Elizabethan Printers and the Composition of 
Reprints, by Mr. R. B. McKerrow, and a note on The Errata Leaf in Shelley’s Post- 
humous Poems, by Mr. P. L. Babington. This is an admirable number of The Library. 


T was a great pleasure to learn, recently, that at least one gap on the Bodleian 

Library’s shelves had been filled by a reader of THE LoNDoN Mercury after reading 
the list of Bodleian desiderata which I printed in these notes last December. I now 
quote, from the most recent number of The Bodleian Quarterly Record, two further 
lists of books wanted by the library, in the hope of producing further good results. 


WILLIAM WorDSWORTH. 
Evening Walk. 1793. 
Descriptive Sketches. 1793. 
Lyrical Ballads. 1798, with Bristol title-page. 
1800 (both issues, that in which p. 210 of vol. ii is half blank, and that in which 
pp- ant are cancelled, and a third leaf, pp.*209-*210, is added). 
1802. 
Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmoreland. 1818. 
Ode to the Memory of Charles Lamb. 1835. 
Sonnets. 1838. 
Loss and Rebuilding of St. Mary’s Church, Cardiff. 1842. 
Grace Darling. 1843. 
Verses composed at the request of Jane Wallis Penfold. 1844. 
Kendal and Windermere Railway. 1845 (first issue printed at Kendal, and second 
printed for Whittaker & Moxon). 
To the Queen. 1846. 
Ode performed in the Senate-House, Cambridge. 1847. 
Ode on the Installation of Prince Albert. [1847.] 
Prelude. 2nd ed., 1851. 
Poems. 1820. 4 vols. 
—— 1827. 5 vols. 
—— 1832. 4 vols. 
—— 1836. 6 vols. 
—— 1840. 6 vols. 
—— 1845. 1 vol. 
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RICHARD SAVAGE. 
Woman’s a Riddle. 1716. 


The Convocation : or, a Battle of Pamphlets. 1717. 

Love in a Veil. 1719. 

Miscellaneous Poems and Translations. By several hands. 1726. 2nd ed., 1728. 
Poem sacred to the Memory of King George. 1727. 

Nature in Perfection, or, the Mother unveiled. 1728. 

The Author to be let. 1729. 

Verses occasion’d by the Viscountess Tyrconnel’s Recovery. 1730. 
Panegyric on Sir R. Walpole. 1732. 

The Volunteer Laureat. 1732-7. 

Departure of the Prince of Wales. 1734. 

On the Departure of the Prince and Princess of Orange. 1734. 
The Progress of a Divine. 1735. 

A Poem on the Birth-day of the Prince of Wales. [1735 ?] 

The Poet’s Dependance on a Statesman. 1736. 

Of Public Spirit in regard to Public Works. 1737. 

A Poem sacred to the Memory of Her Majesty. 1738. 
Employment of Beauty. 1741. 

False Historians. 1741. 

London and Bristol compar’d. 1744. 

Poem on Queen Caroline’s Birthday. 


T is now time to give a further short instalment of the bibliography of Christopher 
Anstey’s first editions which has been appearing for the last month or two. 
XIII 
1780. 
Speculation ;/Or, A/Defence of Mankind :/A/Poem./[Double rule]/Gratias tibi ago, 
Fortuna, que me sinis ridere, et speculari./Inc. Auth./[Double rule]/London :/Printed 
for the Author, and sold by J. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall,/and all other Booksellers in 
Town and Country./[short line of small ovals]/M.DCC.LXXX./[Price 2s. 6d]/ 
Enter’d At Stationers Hall./ 
Quarto. An uncut copy in the British Museum measures 9} by 7} inches. 
Signatures :—[A] one leaf. B-G in fours. H two leaves. 
Pagination :—p.[i] title. p.[ii] blank. pp.[1] and 2-52 text, with ornament at head and 
“ Finis.”’ at the end. 
This poem is written in uninspired Hudibrastics. The collector of Johnsonian 
allusions may be interested in the following lines :— 
. Say, that of all th’ ill-fated Words 
Great Johnson’s Dictionary affords, 
Or ever from the fruitful Store 
Of Roman and Athenian Lore 
Were gather’d by that grand Importer, 
And pounded in an English Mortar, 
Of all th’ unfortunate Expressions 
Abus’d by Wights of all Professions, , 
Hack’d at the Bar, in Pulpit tortur’d, 
Or Chapel of St. Stephen slaughter’d, 
Not one was e’er so basely treated, 
Of Spirit, Sense, and Meaning cheated, 
Or e’er deserv’d Commiseration, 
Like this poor Word, called—Speculation. 


The rest of the poem has been thoroughly dead these many years. 
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XIV ot 

Liberality ;/Or, The/Decayed Macaroni./A Sentimental Piece./[Double rule]/ 
Printed for the Author :/And sold by Messrs. Dodsley, Robson, Cadell, and Dilly, 


London ; Prince and/Cook, at Oxford ; Merril, at Cambridge ; and Hazard, at Bath./ 


Price One Shilling./Enter’d At Stationer’s Hall./ 
Quarto. A cut copy in the British Museum measures 9} by 7} inches. 
Signatures :—[A] two leaves. B four leaves. | 
Pagination :—p.[r] title. p.[2] blank. pp.[3] and 4-12, text, with double rule at the 
head and “ Finis.” at the end. On p.[3], between the heading and the text, is an 
engraving inscribed at the bottom “ Pub. 17 June 1788 as the Act Directs. 
This poem is the lament of a rake who has ruined himself by trying to buy a seat 
in parliament. The following stanzas may suffice as a sample of the whole :— 
I touch’d all the Aldermen round, 
And paid double Price for the Mayor ; 
But at length to my Sorrow I found 
They’d been sold long before I came there ; 
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In vain for sarcastical Song 
Did my Poet his Talents display, 
My Lawyer th’ Election prolong, 
And the Parson get drunk ev’ry Day. 


He therefore resolves to retire to Bath and live by his wits—where we may leave him, 
for he is dullish company. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE sale of books, manuscripts and typescripts from the library of the late Joseph 

Conrad, which was held by Messrs. Hodgson on March 13th, realised a total of 
just over £1,800. The highest price was £150, paid for the manuscript of The Tale, a 
story of the great war, written in Conrad’s hand on 46 folio sheets. A typescript of 
The Rover, corrected by the author, fetched £50, and a similar typescript of an 
unpublished article, The Unlighted Coast, sold for £86. Of the presentation copies 
to Conrad from his contemporaries, that to fetch the biggest sum was W. H. Hudson’s 
The Land’s End, 1908, for which £30 was paid. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES. 


(Gees number 390, issued by Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., of 11, 
Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W.1, has just reached me. It is devoted to 
works on Natural History and is divided into four sections: General Works, 
Zoology, Botany and Geology. The Botanical section interests me especially, and 
contains many of the great standard books on the subject, which are often not only 
extremely rare, but wonderful examples of book production, particularly in the 
matter of illustrations. Some books, and their prices, which I notice, are the following: 
Jacquin’s Hortus botanicus Vindobonensis, 3 volumes, royal folio, Vienna, 1770-1776, 
£120 ; Sir J. D. Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, 30 volumes, octavo, 1837-1913, £140; 
Gerarde’s Herbal, first edition, folio, 1597, £45 ; Redouté’s Les Liliacées, atlas folio, 
8 volumes in 4, Paris, 1807, £210 ; Redouté’s Les Roses, 3 volumes, imperial folio, 
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1817-1824, £165 ; Sibthorp’s Flora Greca, 10 volumes, royal folio, 1806-1840, one 
of the few original copies coloured by Sowerby, £200 (this great book was published 
at £254); and Sowerby’s English Botany, 42 volumes, royal octavo, 1790-1866, first 
editions of all the volumes, £70. 


R. JAMES TREGASKIS, of the Caxton Head, 66, Great Russell Street, 
: W.C., has just issued his nine hundredth catalogue, in honour of which event 
he has had made a facsimile of the manuscript of Lionel Johnson’s Ballade of the 
Caxton Head. This facsimile is given away with the catalogue. The first stanza of 
Johnson’s Ballade runs thus :— 
News ! good news ! at the old year’s end : 
Lovers of learning, come buy, come buy. 
Now to old Holborn let bookmen wend, 
Though the Town be grimy, and grim the sky. 
News ! good news! is our Christmas cry ; 
For our feast of reason is richly spread : 
And hungry bookmen may turn and try 
The famous Sign of the Caxton Head. 


The “‘ famous Sign,” it is perhaps needless to add, in those days hung in Holborn. 
Mr. Tregaskis has made his nine hundredth list an especially large one. 


ESSRS. ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD., of 4a, Cork Street, W.1, have just 

published A Catalogue of Books by or relating to Dr. Fohnson and Members of his 
Circle. To this Mr. John Drinkwater has written a short introduction, in which he 
draws attention to the interesting and important fact that Mr. Evans (who is, as some 
of my readers may know, “ Elkin Mathews, Ltd.”) “has the rare satisfaction of 
recovering two pieces ” by Dr. Johnson. One of these is a letter printed in Hoole’s 
edition of the Critical Essays of John Scott, 8vo., 1785 (£2 2s.) ; and the other is a 
poem “‘ by Mr. S. Johnson,” printed in Robert Lloyd’s St. fames’s Magazine for 
February, 1764. The four volumes, octavo, of this magazine, 1762-1764, are offered 


for five guineas. Both this poem and the letter have escaped, hitherto, the eagle eye 


of Johnson’s editors. 


HAVE recently received several typewritten lists of books for sale from Mr. E. 
Guntrip, of 37, Forge Road, Southborough, Kent. These lists have included some 
attractive and cheap books. The latest is number 26, which is devoted to English 
books and pamphlets before 1700. These lists are well worth the attention of collectors 


of the less ambitious type. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BODONI’S MANUALE TIPOGRAFICO* 
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OO; late years Gianbattista Bodoni has recovered amongst bibliophiles and printers 


a degree of favour which contrasts curiously with Morris’s scathing denunciation 
of his types. ‘‘ The sweltering hideousness of the Bodoni letter,” he wrote in the 
paper on “ The Ideal Book,” which he read at a meeting of the Bibliographical 


Society in 1893, “‘ the most illegible type that was ever cut, with its preposterous 
thicks and thins has been mostly relegated to works that do not profess anything but 


the baldest utilitarianism (though why even utilitarianism should use illegible types 


I fail to see).”” Thirty years later, in 1913, the city of Milan celebrated the centenary 
of his death, and the event recalled the fame which Bodoni had enjoyed in his own 


day, when his influence helped to bring about a change in the fashion of type 
design which led to the complete disappearance of the traditional type-forms for 
some thirty years. The wheel has turned, though not full-circle. Printers are gener- 


ally agape for something new ; and to many of them the Bodoni types, revived or 


re-cut by the typefounders and copied for the composing machines, came as a novelty | 


and therefore to be bought. A newly awakened interest in the eighteenth century has 
perhaps helped to this partial revival, although Caslon and Baskerville are more typical 


of eighteenth century printing than Bodoni or the Didots. Those who like to play 
with ‘‘ period ” printing could not exclude Bodoni from the game. Even Mr. Bruce 
Rogers has been known to quit for a while his earlier love : he has made some very 
charming experiments, using Bodoni’s types instead of Garamond’s, and Bodoni’s 
borders instead of Tory’s. The booksellers, moreover, will tell you of a demand for 
“ anything printed by Bodoni.” 


Neither the reputation which Bodoni enjoyed in his own day nor his partial 


rehabilitation in ours could have been won if what Morris said about his types was the 
last thing to be said about his printing. Bodoni’s letter, I think, has the faults which 


Morris finds with it, and more too. Yet the books which he printed have a dignity in 


their setting and a degree of excellence in their production which were the fruit of 


years of practice and study, during which he pursued his art with wholehearted 


enthusiasm and unflagging pains. He learned the rudiments of Oriental languages to 
enable him to print Oriental books ; and he learned punch-cutting and type-founding, 
so as to furnish the necessary types. 

His Preface to the Manuale Tipografico, printed by his widow in 1818, and now 
rendered into English by Mr. H. V. Marrot, is one of the most interesting documents 
in the history of printing. In it Bodoni makes known what he sought to achieve in 
his printing and reveals his own notions about type-design. Again and again he gives 
expression to his enthusiasm for the art of printing— 


the final outcome of man’s most beautiful, ingenious and useful invention: that I 
mean, of writing. ; 


He passes on to 


such practical and theoretical considerations as undoubtedly make for the refinement 
of the art. The subject is one on which I cannot speak without enthusiasm. If, then, my 
words succeed in communicating to the reader some measure of this spirit, making him 


* G. B. Bodoni’s Preface to the Manuale Tipografico. Now first translated into 
English, with an Introduction by H. V. Marrot. 4to. Elkin Mathews. 15s. 
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_a keener critic and a sounder judge of typographical merit, lovers of really fine editions 
will increase in number ;.and this will have a corresponding effect on the courage and 
competitive spirit of the printers, not all of whom are more avid of gold than of glory. 


He classifies Beauty in books under three different headings : 
These are : the splendid style, in large books suitable for the long-sighted ; the 
elegant, in small books suitable for the short-sighted ; and, in those of average size, 


whose appeal is more general, what we may term the beautiful without any further 
qualification. 

_ Long-sighted people, whose eyes must be at a distance from the object viewed to see 
it distinctly, can take in and appreciate at a glance the masterly ensemble of a finely 
printed folio ; while the short-sighted, whose eyes must be quite near to see the print 
clearly, can only view it piecemeal. . . . The former cannot bear to read a tiny script, 
which the latter, far from growing tired, enjoy because of its elegance and just pro- 
portions. 


He discusses the relative advantages of these classes of books, and sums up that 
Beauty . . . will naturally be found in large books ; convenience . . . in small. 


_He gives some sound and practical advice as to how beauty can be attained. He 
discusses the extent but not the proportions of margins. He says of printers’ orna- 
ments that 


the art of Typography will win greater credit by showing what it can do without them. 


Thence he passes on to consider 


this question of type in greater detail, indicating the four chief principles from which 
all beauty would seem to proceed. 


The first is regularity. Herein we may find one of the reasons for the finicking 
dullness—rather than the “‘ sweltering hideousness ’—of Bodoni’s types. He pleads 
for the ‘‘ standardisation of every thing which is not in itself distinctive.” Such 
“ dimensions and component parts as may be common to several letters” should be 
** precisely and exactly the same in them all ” : 

this exact regularity is so grateful to the eye that it is almost in itself sufficient to make 

any script appear beautiful. 


The remaining qualities ‘‘ necessary to a beautiful fount” are ‘“‘ smartness and 
neatness,”’ ‘‘ good taste,” and “‘ charm.”’ He defends that excessive difference between 
the thick strokes and the thin which Morris found to be one of the chief faults in 
Bodoni’s types on the ground that ‘“ degree of beauty ” depends ‘‘ on closeness of 
resemblance to the best manuscripts.” He defends the lateral compression of the 
letters in order to get more of them into the measure of the line. Yet he admits 
that the greater the roundness of the letters the clearer the script. 

It is presumably out of compliment to Bodoni that this English translation of his 
Preface has been printed by Mr. Curwen on a small quarto page in type copied 
from one of those early nineteenth century types which owed their first inspiration to 
the fame and example of Bodoni and the Didots. The size is 1o-point, and the lines are 
double-leaded. It would have been a better compliment still to have printed the pages 
in type of “ English ”’ size, such as Bodoni’s widow used in the original edition of the 
Manuale. For this 10-point is too small to be read with comfort in spite of its leading ; 
and even Bodoni’s “ short-sighted ” reader would prefer type of a more generous size. 
But Bodoni himself would have noted with satisfaction the evenness and blackness of 
the printing and the elegance of the smooth Van Gelder paper. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


SMARAGDA’S LOVER. By W. J. Turner. The Three Hundred Club. Court 
Theatre. 


THE PAINTED SWAN. By Etizapetu Brpesco. Everyman Theatre. 


HIS play was very violently attacked in the Press. A silly young ass in it (called 

‘a poet,” as silly young asses on the stage often are) made a long speech urging 

that the general raping of unwilling women was the only basis for a healthy civilisation. 
This fantastic theory having been clumsily and laboriously explained, worse followed. 
A party was assembled in a drawing-room waiting for a young foreign pianist : at 
length, eyes blazing and hair flashing, the musician rushed in crying “‘ Can you show 
me the way to the lavatory ?”” The audience drew its breath and then burst into loud 
laughter. What else could the poor audience do ? Next day the critics raged. It was 
time, said they all, that this filth should be stopped ; it was time, said some, that the 
play-producing Societies should be stopped. 
Certainly such things (though I have heard actors, and actresses, compelled to say 
things far worse than that) need not be spoken on the stage. By surprise, one may laugh 
once : but not again. Some writers seem to think it their duty to talk about lavatories 
either because they suppose the rest of us not to have heard of these useful institutions, 
or because they think us hypocrites for not talking about them every day. This is 
silly of them. Certain things are not mentioned in general society simply because 
we prefer to forget them when we are not obliged to remember them ; certain things, 
especially, are not mentioned in mixed society of persons who are not very intimate, 
because they precipitate an intimacy of thought between the sexes which it is con- 
venient to avoid. But I doubt whether there would have been such an onslaught 
against Mr. Turner had his audacities been mere incidents in a powerful play: 
as it was they stood out very boldly, and he even seemed to lean on them for some 
of his principal effects. : 
It was certainly not a good play. It did keep one amused : but not so much because 
of what happened or was said as because one never knew what was going to happen 
or be said next. ‘The Grand Entry of the musician typified much of the dialogue and 
action : at any moment, one felt, one of the characters might stand on his head or a 
kangaroo might leap upon the stage. Mr. Turner has always had a feeling for the stage: 
he has heard his words spoken as he wrote them and the necessity for keeping one 
waiting and expecting has always been present in him. There were some very fine 
passages in The Man Who Ate the Popomack: if he could command lucidity, 
harmony and shape he would write very good plays. The trouble in this work was 
that he did not seem to know what precisely he was getting at or to have settled in 
what degree removed from life his characters were to be. The main threads in the 
plot were two ; a busy lady was getting a peerage (from her lover, the Prime Minister) 
for a man who was putting up a large sum for a National Theatre ; and the Poet 
Laureateship was being procured for a young revolutionary poet of aristrocratic 
extraction and dissipated prosodical habits. Such themes might patently be material 
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for a comedy of the A. A. Milne type. Perhaps Mr. Turner thought he was writing 
such a thing. But one never knew which of his legs the centipede was standing on. 
_ Sometimes the characters were figures of farce, sometimes figures of comedy, some- 
_ times they approached reality and were being satirised for their inadequacy to live up 
to some noble standard. There was a man in the play (something like a travesty of the 
late H. W. Massingham, though not really resembling that gifted man) who seemed, 
throughout most of the play, to be the butt of the author’s ridicule, because he would 
(and certainly he was acted so as to appear ridiculous) keep on bleating about the 
Next War. But at the end lo and behold the Next War was on us ; the poison gas 
was dropping down ; and we began to think that the whole thing had been meant as 
a solemn warning to Society that Rome was burning while we were fiddling ; the 
prophet of doom appeared from behind the horse’s collar. ‘‘ You are playing about 
like this,” rang the voice, ‘‘ but Nemesis awaits you.” To which we instinctively 
replied : “We are not playing about like this and we really are not like this, bad, stupid, 
complacent and short-sighted though we may be. For these intrigues are very 
artificial stage intrigues and these people, particularly this grotesque Prime Minister, 
are stage people for whom we refuse to be responsible.” 

All the same, I am glad that the Three Hundred Club produced Smaragda’s Lover. 
Mr. Turner is a very gifted man ; and these societies can only justify their existence 
by giving as many gifted men as possible the chance of learning through theatrical 
experience, and the chance also of getting anything really good that they may write a 
first hearing. This Club produced last year Mr. Nichols’s Guilty Souls and Mr. 
Richard Hughes’s A Comedy of Good and Evil which has now been accepted for pro- 
duction at the Ambassadors’. These alone would have justified Mrs. Whitworth’s 
experiment ; and her next production, Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s Prisoners of War is 
perhaps a more finished and moving thing than either. We must take the rough with 
the smooth ; and if experiments are made they cannot always be successful. 

The Painted Swan, which has a charming but a very forced title, is a difficult 
play to write about. It is not a good play: it is full of things that annoyed one: 
but it has the great merit of holding the attention. I remember plays which have 
compelled me to shut my eyes and remember my childhood or, in imagination, 
circumnavigate the world, penetrating the bleak fastnesses of Thibet, the moist 
forests of Brazil, the white solitudes of Antarctica. I needed no such refuge from 
Princess Bibesco’s play : whether irritated or amused, I was held. 

Its major fault—and this is often so with plays by intelligent people—is a mixture 
of kinds. The plot is a stagey plot but of a kind which, in the theatre, we are content 
to accept. Lady Candover, wife of a solid, solemn, strong, laconic peer, has the 
reputation, among her shallow and epigrammatic friends, of being a saint. Mis- 
understanding her husband she is driven into an intrigue with a disgusting and 
self-seeking politician. There comes a moment when he misses an important debate 
in the House, and rumour has it that he was “ witha woman.” To save him from the 
worst supposition (which happens to be true) she announces in the drawing-room that 
he could not have been with a casual woman because he had spent the night with 
herself. The husband guesses the truth, but pretends not to; the conversational 
friends not only believe that she has quixotically lied to save a friend but do not 
dream that there was essential truth behind the lie ; the politician (of course) lets 
her down. In the end the husband turns out trumps, and a disillusioned lady finds 
comfort on his reliable bosom. Well and good : lineal descent from Robertson and 
Taylor, Jones and Sutro. If the characters are plausible we are prepared to be moved 
by their sufferings and excited by the situations, however evanescent our emotions may 
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be. But unfortunately the characters were not plausible. Miss Edith Evans, magnifi- — 
cent in an uphill job, certainly made Ann live ; and, at the more critical moments, — 
was superb. Lord Candover might, with slightly different treatment, have been almost 
credible : though it is always difficult to believe in these inarticulate men who have for 
so long smothered their deepest feelings in order to reveal them in the third act of the 
play. The politician, however, was a thing of wood and a horrid thing at that : in so far 
as he lived Ann almost lost one’s sympathy for being taken in by him; if she really must 
commit adultery she might have found somebody who in at least one regard was not 
markedly inferior to her husband. These be details, however ; and such objections 
may be urged against most conventional stage plays of the type. What really ruined 
the play was the mixture of this atmosphere of “ strong drawing-room drama ”’ with 
the atmosphere of artificial, would-be Wildean comedy. It is very hard when an author 
presents to us on one stage a set of characters in whom we are asked seriously to 
believe, and another set in whom nobody would attempt to believe. Michael Angelo 
and Watteau may both be very good, but we should not care for Michael Angelesque 
figures against a Watteau background. All Princess Bibesco’s subordinate figures, who 
chatter endlessly with no reference to any inner feelings, any aims, principles or 
abiding traits of character, saying anything that comes into their heads (or rather 
her head) from what has been said before, destroy the illusion of the main theme 
whenever they open their mouths. 

They also, in the first two acts, are rather exasperating. They try hard to be cynical 
and nonsensical and a-moral; but they do not succeed in a quite sufficiently epi- 
grammatic and amusing way. Their remarks have the shape of mots without the 
content. Nevertheless this is a first play (or at least a first full-length play) and it does 
prove, whatever its defects, that its author has a sense of the stage and a gift of hand- 
ling dialogue, though the dialogue is not yet as good as it ought to be. It would be 
fairly safe to bet that her next play will be much better than this one. 

Miss Evans I have already mentioned. Miss Margaret Carter, as the elderly Lady 
Emily Cathcart, both looked and acted very well indeed. Miss Elissa Landi as a pert 
young woman was admirable: and Messrs. Clifford Mollison and Felix Aylmer did — 
all that could be done with two flippant old men. The butler (Mr. Harold B. Meade) 
was of course most impressive. Butlers on the modern stage always are. There ought 
to be special matinees for real butlers in order that they may perfect their appearance 
and deportment. They never come up to it. 

Mr. Macdermott’s settings were delightful. 

J. C. SQUIRE 
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PURE POETRY. By Georce Moore. Nonesuch Press. 17s. 6d. 
COLLECTED POEMS. By James Ruoapgs. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


R. GEORGE MOORE’S anthology of poetry opens with a discussion, after 
pt dinner, between himself, Mr. de la Mare and Mr. John Freeman. I am fairly 
familiar with the conversation of these two gentlemen, but I do not recognise them in 
the words ascribed to them, except for their announcements that it is time to get back 
to Anerley. It is fitting and likely that they should and would not be obstreperous 
when dining with so eminent a senior and so engaging a talker as Mr. Moore ; but 
had Mr. Moore listened to them a little more carefully he might at least have been 
able to make them talk in character. The subject is, naturally, proposed by Mr. Moore. 
In a disquisition, charmingly phrased and full of delicious reminiscences of his youth 
and suggestive remarks, and quips, about artists, Mr. Moore announces the tedium 
that comes over him when poets talk of duty and morality, and proclaims the need for 
an anthology of Poetry, poetry written solely for its own sake, poetry free from all 
“ subjectivity.” The others join him in the chase for such compositions ; in the end 
he compiles the book himself. 

The songs of Shakespeare appear almost bodily here ; Blake, Coleridge and Shelley, 
Poe and Morris are drawn on next most profusely ; and there are odd poems by a few 
others. What, vaguely, Mr. Moore is “ getting at ” is easy to understand : he wishes 
to assemble poems which do not partly or entirely depend for their effect on their 
doctrines, or (though he made a mistake in grouping this with the other) their 
ultimate exposure of the author’s personality and experiences. I doubt if the division 
is asound one: in every beautiful poem I feel the author: and in most I per- 
ceive an implied argument though the author may not have been conscious of it. 
In most of the poems he quotes which most nearly conform to his requirements the 
extra stanza, containing the author’s comments, is merely left out: that is all. Mr. 
Moore is not even consistent about the explicit. He avowedly rules out certain poems 
because the author drags in the soul at the end: he includes Blake’s Chimney 
Sweeper, which finishes with 

Tho’ the morning was cold, Tom was happy and warm, 
So if all do their duty, they need not fear harm. 


And in the less obvious cases of “subjectivity” he is more preoccupied with words than 
things : he includes Shakespeare’s When that I was as a little tiny boy, but excludes 
Keats’s In a drear-nighted December, a poem very similar in tone but less indirect : 
equally musical and beautiful, however. Keats he has a bias against : he compares 
him to a pussy-cat on a shaven lawn and will not have the Grecian Urn because it is 
too subjective. Few poems are less so, except poems which are cold descriptions of 
things seen. 

Nevertheless the book is interesting, as anything by Mr. Moore is bound to be. 
Few bad poems (except for one or two of Poe’s) are included. On the other hand no 
wide acquaintance with English poetry is shown: the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and the modern age might have been drawn on freely. Mr. Moore seems to 
have been relying for his sources entirely upon the poems which he remembers 
having read when he was a young man. An anthology almost on these lines might 
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well be compiled : one which took no notice of acknowledged poetic magnitude, and 
which included only poems beautiful by virtue of their melody and imagery. | 
I do not know why anybody has bothered to bring together the poems of James 

Rhoades. He was an excellent schoolmaster with a gift for versification, unexceptional 
sentiments, and a touch of mysticism. But his prettiness is commonplace and 
his loftiness is the loftiness of obituary leading articles in the best morning papers. 
He must have been a delightful man and a useful citizen : but he was no poet, and it 
is no use pretending that he was. This is the kind of thing that has now been post- 
humously reprinted : 

The tale of the Kinfauns Castle tell, her crew and her captain Day ; 

How hour on hour they fought the gale to rescue a sometime foe : 

No thought of the Lusztania there, her debt of debts to pay, 

But simply the burning thirst to save, that British seamen know : 

And honour with these, though landsman he, the name of the hero Judd, 

Who dared on the drowning deck for all, but, being of English blood, 

The women and children first must save, and saving them sang for glee ! 

All praise to the Giver of all things good, Who made such men to be. 


It is rather a waste of paper. 


J.C. 5S. 
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‘THE ISLES OF WISDOM. By A.exanper Moszxowsk1. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


HALF A MINUTE’S SILENCE AND OTHER STORIES. By Maurice Barinc. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


PLUMES. By Lawrence STALLinGs. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
THE BATTLE TO THE WEAK. By Hitpa VaucHan. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE CONSTANT NYMPH. By Marcaret Kennepy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


eee NTIC TRADITION. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. Chapman & 
all. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGIAN STORIES, 1925. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


Weer. ingenuity, fancy and humour the only qualities necessary for the 
creation of a great social satire, The Isles of Wisdom would have serious claims 
to classic rank. These qualities are present in abundance, and are admirably sus- 
tained throughout the work, whereas Butler and even Swift occasionally fall into dull 
and laboured conceit ; certainly Erewhon runs down steadily and its sequel rarely 
Tises even to the lower levels of inspiration. Unfortunately Herr Moszkowski is lacking 
in the one great quality that distinguishes the two Englishmen in varying degree—the 
soaring, dynamic imagination of the born mocker of society ; his even, pedagogic 
urbanity cannot make the same claims upon immortality as their irregular, lawless 
scorn. I make this preliminary explanation lest my enthusiasm mislead the reader 
into thinking that I am speaking of a new Candide or Gulliver’s Travels ; once its 
limits are defined and clearly understood, The Isles of Wisdom appears to me almost 
wholly praiseworthy. 

The plot centres about a German scholar who has picked up at auction an old 
book in code and, deciphering it, has discovered it to be an occult treatise by Michael 
Nostradamus, the sixteenth-century astrologer. (It is a curious coincidence that 
these lines are being written in the Provengal village of Saint Remy, Nostradamus’ 
birthplace.) He finds that the text describes certain unknown islands in the Pacific 
Ocean of whose existence he himself had always felt certain. Organising an expe- 
dition with the aid of an American millionaire, he sets out to find these islands. No 
difficulty is experienced, the inhabitants themselves sending out to guide them into 
port, and even assisting them in their investigations. 

It then appears that each of the islands has organised itself in accordance with a 
definite system of philosophy, the Platonic, the Hedonistic, the Mechanical, the 
Relativist, etc. Laws, art, habits, even food and utensils are made as far as possible 
to conform to the underlying philosophy, and each group is highly articulate in 
expounding the merits of its own. The satire is implicit throughout, and though gentle 
is two-edged, directed now at the proponents of these various philosophies, now at 
their practice in various European countries. The whimsies are often very engaging, 
as in the example of the astronomer who can see the events going on on this earth 
eighty years ago by observing their reflection in a star whose light takes forty years to 
travel here and back, or the mechanical geniuses who harness the waste energy of the 
human jawbone to create enormous reserves of energy. The peculiar charm of the 
book undoubtedly lies in the combination of erudition and humour for the purpose of 
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propounding the most ingenious propositions, both in mechanical invention and in| 
abstract thought. 
A large variety of philosophies are tested, not altogether seriously or thoroughly 
it is true, but quite sufficiently to make of interest the author’s conclusion that 
... No principle can be put into practice. Every principle is bound to break down 
somewhere, or, if its application is enforced, it is transformed into a caricature of 
itself. 


The last words are from a verse in the occult book of Nostradamus : 


Mankind has ever chased the will 0’ the wisp of ideals, but salvation only lies in the 
tardy recognition that no ideal can emerge victorious from the conflict with life. 


Mr. H. J. Stennings’ resourceful translation is excellent, but either he or the 
printer’s reader was guilty of very careless proof-reading. 

Mr. Baring’s latest book is a mélange of journalistic squibs and short stories, diverse 
in vein, subject and setting, but alike in the mellowness and the literary atmosphere 
that pervades them. Literature is always with Mr. Baring—where another man would 
seek a metaphor or an analogy in the phenomena of nature or of human activity, he 
finds his without effort, with sure instinct, in a book. Even his jokes are literary, 
as where in Dr. Faust’s Last Day, the devil, when bargaining for the doctor’s soul, 
insists that ‘‘ thirteen years count as twelve,” to which the victim is obliged, of course, 
to assent. 

On the whole the matter in this volume is rather slight, and scarcely to be reckoned 
with its author’s best work. The short stories in particular have an unhappy way of 
not coming off—a number of them start out like masterpieces, attain to a breathless 
atmosphere of suspense, and then abruptly close with a death; they resemble true 
stories which the raconteur has set himself to tell at leisure, has begun with skill, 
and hurriedly concluded by a guest getting up to go home, the railway journey 
ending, or any other of those familiar reasons for the decline of oral story-telling. 
Nevertheless, even as half-stories, they are better worth reading than most finished 
products in this medium. 

Mr. Stallings’ Plumes has made a greater stir in America than any recent war fiction 
save the play What Price Glory, of which he is one of the two collaborators. The 
theme is the familiar one of the ex-soldier unable to re-adapt himself to the circum- 
stances of his ante-bellum days ; the hero in this case is driven frantic by the senti- 
mental tosh and adulation of the stay-at-homes. Forfeiting his position as instructor 
in a small southern college he endeavours, though handicapped by a useless leg 
which later has to be amputated, to earn a living in Washington for his wife and 
small son. ; 

The most noteworthy thing about the book is the passion and sincerity of its war- 
sickness. ‘The word ‘‘ war ” itself is made nauseous, and the mere suggestion of any 
sentiment attached to it becomes loathsome. As a bit of special pleading the story 
is not altogether successful ; had the hero had his leg amputated earlier and been put 
in possession of an adequate income, all of which might have happened at the begin- 
ning as easily as at the end, most of the happenings would have lost their raison d’étre. 
But so convincingly does Mr. Stallings portray his hero’s war-weariness that such 
inconsistences and blemishes can be dismissed as minor. . 

The Battle to the Weak is the tale of a Welsh border feud between two neighbouring 
families, the Lloyds and the Bevans. Quite naturally the son of the one falls in love 
with the daughter of the other. Unlike their great prototypes of Verona, however, 
they allow themselves to be put off marriage, and the man emigrates, the woman 
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remaining behind to minister to the needs of her crushed and helpless family. All 
comes right in the end. Though conventional in plot and method there is a certain 
_ power in the book, the result largely of the authoress’s ability to bring her characters 

to life during their more dramatic moments. Elias Lloyd and John Bevan, the Monta- 
gue and Capulet respectively, are particularly convincing in the crisis that comes with 
the announcement of their children’s betrothal. 

The inability of genius to adapt itself to the circumstances of bourgeois living, no 
matter how cultivated and sympathetic, is the central theme of The Constant 
Nymph. An outlawed composer, whose second wife had been a member of an aristo- 
cratic English family, dies and leaves her children, who constitute only a portion of his 
numerous progeny, to the care of her relatives in England. These latter consist of a don 
and his daughter, a cultivated, competent young woman, who, on her visit to Switzer- 
land to call for her wild young cousins, promptly falls in love with a friend of Sanger’s, 
another gifted musical pariah. He is equally attracted by her, and they marry. Her 
disillusion begins rapidly. ‘The musician is harsh of temper, rude, unused to restraint, 
and his wife, to whom art had always connoted the pleasant amenities of existence, 
lofty ideals, humanitarian impulses, soon sees that with his kind of person it means 
none of these things ; it is a mode of expression, unrelated to the beautiful phrases 
the cultivated layman uses in speaking of it. There is a rupture, and he goes off to the 
continent with one of Sanger’s daughters, his own kind. The tragedy at the end is, 
I think, a rather unnecessary blemish. 

There is probably a good novel concealed in Mrs. Seymour’s The Romantic 
Tradition, but it has been very deeply buried indeed. 'The events are related by an 
authoress who takes a leading part in the story, and her style of writing is so inferior 
to Mrs. Seymour’s that the latter suffers from the defects of her own puppet. This 
subsidiary authoress, furthermore, dwells throughout upon her “set”’ and its 
satanic and perverse cleverness, in distinction to the clean simplicity of the hero 
and the heroine of the novel, yet at no point is evidence offered that the “set” is 
in any way beyond a fourteen-year-old level of brilliance. The story of Kennedy and 
Enid Armfield, I repeat, might have made a good romance had it not been entrusted 
to the long-winded pen and commonplace vision of this intermediary. 

Georgian Stories for 1925 seems designed to attract as wide a range of short-story 
lovers as possible. I cannot imagine on what basis so diverse a list of authors was 
selected for inclusion in a single volume, and I rather question whether one or two of 
them are representative Georgian writers, but on the whole the collection achieves 
a high level, and is marked by several really distinguished stories. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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MORE OBITER DICTA. By AucusTINE BrrrELL. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


DAY IN AND DAY OUT. By “ THE Lonponer,” of The Evening News. Cassell. 
3s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF “ CHARACTERS.” Compiled and translated by R1cHaRD ALDING-. 
TON. (Broadway Translations.) Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


THE CORNFIELD. By ALrrep Rowserry WILLIAMS. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
GREAT MEDDOW. By Helen Hamilton. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


HE publication of a volume of essays by Mr. Augustine Birrell is always a wel- 
come event. Of all our essayists Mr. Birrell is the most consistently urbane. 

Not even Mr. Lucas can challenge comparison with him in this respect. Mr. Lucas is 
occasionally (though but rarely) intolerant; Mr. Birrell, never. A complacent 
pretentiousness moves him sometimes to a momentary show of wrath ; but his anger 
is quickly spent. He is, perhaps, too much of a looker-on at the spectacle of life to 
exhibit any very violent emotions whether of enthusiasm or of repulsion. His attitude 
to the deeper problems of existence is generally that of an intelligent and not unsym- 
pathetic curiosity. This is especially apparent in those essays in the present volume 
which have some reference to the Church of England. Mr. Birrell appears to have the 
same sort of detached, yet ever-recurrent, attraction to the Church of England as 
Mr. Arnold Lunn has to the Church of Rome. He raps an Edinburgh Reviewer over 
the knuckles for his somewhat crudely expressed Erastianism. At the same time it is 
hard to resist the impression that what mainly endears Anglicanism—or, as he prefers 
to call it, Church-of-Englandism—to him is the fact that it is ‘a moderate, decent 
religion.” Were Mr. Birrell a Churchman he would, I fancy, be more at home in the 
company of Sydney Smith than in that of Frank Weston of Zanzibar. He is prepared 
to admire the Anglo-Catholic, and equally prepared, I think, to dismiss him as merely 
admirable. For this reason he fails to understand Matthew Arnold. ‘‘ Arnold never 
shed a tear over spilt milk,” he writes. If by “‘ spilt milk ” he means (as seems to be the 
case) discarded dogmas, this is an amazing judgment. Has Mr. Birrell forgotten 
Arnold’s Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse :— 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

Like these, on earth to wait forlorn, : 

Their faith, my tears, the world deride— 

I come to shed them at their side ? 


Mr. Birrell is happier, though not more interesting, when dealing with purely literary 
themes. It has been the fortunate fate of a few men to add a word to the English 
language. Mr. Birrell is one of their number. 'This book abounds in Birrellisms. 

No one can say that the age of the encyclopedist is dead while ‘“‘ The Londoner ” 
is yet with us. It is the province of that highly-gifted writer to interpret the wisdom of 
the ages in terms of daily journalism. ‘This, it will be conceded, is no easy task : 
indeed, it is a task even more difficult than it might at first sight appear to be. For 
“The Londoner” is precluded by the conditions under which he works from 
“letting himself go.” He is imprisoned within the confines of a column. If his 
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subject chances to be Einstein and the theory of Relativity—and I make no doubt that 

The Londoner would discourse agreeably enough on such a theme—he is allowed 
exactly one column in which to explain to a reader of (let us say) average intelligence 
the full meaning and implications of that somewhat abstruse subject. Furthermore, 
there is one tabu which in no circumstances can he afford to disregard—he must never 
be dull. Dullness is a relaxation which is occasionally permitted to geniuses, but never 
to journalists. Homer may nod, but the practice is sternly discouraged in Fleet Street. 
It is due to “ The Londoner ”’ to say that he emerges from this trying ordeal not 
merely unscathed, but triumphant. Whatever may be his theme, whether it is the 
stars in their courses, the methods of London tradesmen or the pomp of heraldry—a 
subject, by the way, on which he knows more than most men—he is always enter- 
taining. He carries the immense burden of his erudition with an almost incredible 
lightness, and, as the writer of the foreword to this volume has acutely remarked, “ he 
educates as surely as Reading Without Tears did, and much less tearfully.” That he 
has been persuaded to rescue these brief essays from the oblivion into which they 
might otherwise have fallen is matter for thanksgiving. 

What is a ‘“ character”? The word, in its purely literary connotation, might, I 
suppose, be held to apply to any man or woman whose personality is so pervaded by 
some dominant characteristic that the mere mention of their name will at once recall 
that characteristic to the memory. Thus, Falstaff was a ‘‘ character,” but not Hamlet ; 
Wilkins Micawber, but not David Copperfield; Mr. Collins, but not Elizabeth 
Bennet. A “ character ” is (may we say ?) the literary link between the portrait and 
the caricature. A “‘ character ” is static ; it neither diminishes nor develops. But all 
this is best expressed by Sir Thomas Overbury’s definition which is quoted by Mr. 
Aldington in his introduction to A Book of ‘‘ Characters.” A“ character,” Overbury 
tells us, ‘‘ is a picture (real or personal) quaintly drawn in various colours, all of them 
brightened by one shadowing ” ; and, although this definition was intended to apply 
to the English ‘“ character ” of the seventeenth century, it will serve very well as a 
generic description. Mr. Aldington presents us with a series of “characters” selected 
from the writings of Theophrastus, and then, recommencing with Joseph Hall, from 
various English and French authors down to Félicité, Comtesse de Genlis. A 
careful perusal of this book may induce the reflection that human nature has not 
changed in its essentials since the dawn of civilisation. “‘ The Unscrupulous Man will 
go and borrow his money from a creditor he has never paid,” was a sentence written 
some three hundred years or so before the Christian era. So, too, was the following :— 

He takes a child from the nurse’s arms, gives it food from his own mouth, imitates 
the noise of kisses, and calls it ‘‘ Daddy’s darling!” . . . He tells you he has a cistern 
of very cool water; and that his garden produces a quantity of very tender veget- 
ables ; that he has a cook in his service who prepares excellent dishes ; that his house 
is a regular inn, for it is always full of people ; that his friends are like the leaky tub in 
the fable. However much he fills them, they are never satisfied. 


The environment changes ; the types remain. Mr. Aldington’s book is certainly the 
completest anthology of this kind that has yet appeared. But why has no reference 
been made to some of the “‘ characters ” in William Law’s Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Life ? Law had as keen an eye for a “‘ character” as any of his contem- 
poraries. 

There is a certain class of reader to whom the mere enumeration of such words as 
“ celandine,” ‘“ ragwort,”’ “ woodspurge,” and “ ox-eyed daisy ” conveys a peculiar 
pleasure. To others this sort of thing is apt to make for tedium. The description of 
natural objects is a harmless, if unexciting, pursuit, but it needs, if it is to attain its 
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object—which, presumably, is to interest the reader—no little care. For my own part, | 
I have yet to be convinced that the proper study of mankind is corn, and I own that 
it was with a feeling of trepidation that I took up Mr. Williams’s book. Nor, when I 
came to open it, were my natural fears too easily allayed. Mr. Williams writes for the 
partially initiated, who will no doubt be prepared to welcome the rather curiously- 
expressed statement that ‘‘ rooks are one of the commonest birds.” ‘They may even 
be glad to learn that— 
A countryman can tell what roots are ina field a mile away. A rich sap-green indicates 
turnips. Swedes are bluish-green, and kale growing amongst them is distinguished by 
its fuller greenness. Mangolds have a heavy tint, influenced by the red of the stalks and 
veins, much resembling beetroot, though the yellow globular mangold assimilates more 
to the turnip. Cabbage has a blue-grey sheen peculiar to itself, whilst the potato haulms 
have died away and left only brown remnants upon the ridges. 


There is too much of this sort of thing in The Cornfield. And what ts to be said to the 
following amazing travesty of Omar Khayyam, which occurs on page 69 :— 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has poured 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour 
When we behind the Veil have passed. 
But ah! what a long, long while the World shall last ? 


When Mr. Williams forsakes his potatoes and approaches his peasants he is better 
worth listening to. They at least are denuded of any “‘ blue-grey sheen.”” Mr. Williams 
may be inclined to sentimentalise about swedes, but he has mighty few illusions 
about agricultural labourers. “ The Roller ”’ is as relentless in its sordid realism as 
anything in Gorky, and it presents us with an aspect of our English country life 
which writers of the idyllic school are apt to forget—or, at least, to ignore. 

A writer of the idyllic school is Miss Helen Hamilton. There is something in her 
book of that quiet charm which pervades the pages of Our Village. She views village 
life with kindly eyes, and though it is evident that she sees it from the inside, it is 
equally evident that she does not see too much of it. The inhabitants of Great 
Meddow are as well-behaved a lot as one would hope to encounter. Their chief 
fault, perhaps, is a certain satisfied complacency, which is not, in the circumstances, 
unpardonable. ‘“‘ In a general way,” declares their chronicler, “‘ it may be said, we 
consider, without undue conceit, that we are above and beyond reproach.” There is 
certainly nothing in Great Meddow that is calculated to remove that impression. 


T. MICHAEL POPE 
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WALT WHITMAN. A Study and a Selection. By Grratp Buttert. (Edition 
limited to 750 copies for sale in Great Britain.) Grant Richards. 15. 


TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Essays t d ligi 
Murry. Jonathan Cape. 6s. ys towards a religion. By J. MIDDLETON 


THE CRITIC’S ARMOURY. By Cyrm Farts. R. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


POETIC DICTION: A STUDY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERSE. 
By Tuomas Quay_e, D.Litt., M.A. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


FORGOTTEN LYRICS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Oswatp 
Doveuty, M.A., B.Litt. H.F.& G. Witherby. tos. 6d. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


BoE Collected by E. K. CuHampers. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

7s. 6d. 

THE DICKENS ENCYCLOPEDIA. An alphabetical dictionary of references 
to every character and place mentioned in the works of fiction, with explanatory 
notes on obscure allusions and phrases. By ARTHUR Haywarp. London: 
George Routledge. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 15s. 

MISCELLANIES. By Larcapio Hearn. Articles and stories now first collected 
by Albert Mordell. 2 volumes. Heinemann. 30s. 

LI CHANTARI DI LANCELOTTO. Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary, by E. T. Grirritus, M.A., L. és L. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


F Whitman’s virtues the least were taste and commonsense, and taste and 
\_ J commonsense are particularly welcome in a work on his life and poetry. Mr. 
Bullett has a genuine sympathy with the core of Whitman’s poetry, and with the 


_-verse-form he used. But he refuses to regard him as a prophet or as a seer, whose every 


utterance is to be believed in implicitly, and whose every word is a revelation of truth. 
The study which precedes the selection is rather slight and lacks the convincing unity 
of a portrait. It is, of course, very pleasant in our days of Racialism and Eugenics, to 
find such sensible sentences as the following : ‘‘ His father and mother are of more 
consequence to us: not because they were his immediate progenitors (for the ways 
of heredity are erratic and past understanding), but because they inevitably consti- 
tuted the most significant part of his environment.” But on the whole Mr. Bullett’s 
manner in this introduction is not very pleasing. It is what one might call the ornate 
ironic manner set in vogue by the imitators of Mr. Lytton Strachey. It is the most 
dangerous manner ever introduced into literature. The selection which takes up 
the greater part of the volume has been made with taste and knowledge : it includes 
the whole of the Song of Myself (which means that it also includes a good many bad 
verses), and eleven other poems, among which are Out of a cradle endlessly rocking, I 
sing the body electric and Beat Drums Beat. 
Whitman, together with Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and Melville, and with the major 
trinity of Shakespeare, Chekhov and Keats, is one of the great gods of the Middleton- 
Murrian religion, or rather one of the great prophets that knew most of the Unknown 
God whose name is inscribed on the title-page of Mr. Murry’s book. It would appear 
that Mr. Middleton Murry is a strong religious (which in his language is the synonym 
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of “ literary ”) influence in this country. He claims to be the representative of the 
genuine English tradition, which is the tradition of Shakespeare and Keats. This 
makes him too important a figure to be dealt with summarily in a review like this. 
He is a phenomenon of national significance, and to my understanding a very porten- 
tous and disquieting phenomenon. In my quality of Russian I feel somehow responsi- 
ble for the existence of the new religion—for Russian influences are very apparent in 
it : of the seven prophets of this religion three are Russians. Mr. Murry is the author 
of a book on Dostoevsky, which might almost have been written by a Russian. He is 
the high-priest of the Chekhov-cult, a cult which of all the insular oddities that strike 
a Russian in England is certainly the oddest. And still (speaking under correction, 
and always as a foreigner) there is something in him which seems to me essentially 
English, or to put it more broadly Anglo-Saxon, and which could not have been bred 
on the Continent of Europe or in Latin America. This is his extraordinary self- 
righteousness and moral self-complacency. The essence of his teaching is to be true 
to one’s personal experience. In itself it is not of English origin—its father Rousseau 
was the opposite of an Anglo-Saxon Puritan. But in Mr. Middleton Murry’s treatment 
it becomes immediately obvious what a near neighbour this intense care to follow one’s 
true self is to that virtue which has a name only in English—priggishness. Mr. 
Middleton Murry is firmly and quietly convinced that though he is not the discoverer, 
but only a seeker after truth, his way of looking for it is the only right way, and all 
writers are to be judged according to whether their “‘ experience ”’ is akin to his own. 
This may be (and is) interesting in many ways. It certainly has nothing in common 
with the conventional acceptation of the term literary criticism. 

Mr. Cyril Falls is a quite conventional sort of critic. His book can be read without 
boredom but it will hardly be found to contain anything new or fresh. Its most 
original features are the essays on foreign, French and Swedish, writers. They present 
a laudable desire to overcome insular limitations. The articles on Pascal, Henri de 
Régnier, Proust, Barrés and the Swede Heidenstam contain much that is not, but 
ought to be, known by the educated Englishman. This especially refers to Barrés, 
who is certainly one of the two or three central figures of modern France. Apart 
from his literary value a familiarity with his ideas is indispensable for the understanding 
of the mentality of Pre-War, Wartime and Post-War France. But except for their 
informative value even these articles are by no means exceptional. 

There has been of late a considerable revival of interest in eighteenth century 
poetry. Its happiest fruit was Mr. Iolo Williams’s excellent anthology of short poems 
of that century. Mr. Williams’s characteristics—a genuine sympathy for that poetry 
and a capacity of judging by relevant standards—are absent from the works of both 
Dr. Quayle and Mr. Doughty. Both after all seem to regard the Age of Reason as a 
regrettable episode in the history of English poetry, a time when it was furthest away 
from the only true standard of poetry, which is the romantic standard. Dr. Quayle 
has chosen a vast and interesting subject for his study, but he can hardly be said to 
have dealt with it in a satisfactory manner. He aims at covering all the varieties of 
eighteenth century diction—the Miltonic and the Spenserian, as well as the orthodox 
classical diction which is associated with Pope. After Mr. Havens’s thorough-going 
study of Miltonic influences in the eighteenth century, nothing of what Dr. Quayle 
has to say on the subject will be new. Nor is there anything very novel in the other 
chapters of the book. It might do as an honours student’s work, but adds little to 
knowledge. Dr. Quayle is always particular to inform us whether he likes or dislikes 
this or that word or phrase used by his poets—a piece of information which does not 
always strike one as necessary. There is a suspicion that he has no ear for verse. On 
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page 29 he comments on Shenstone’s remark as to the preferableness of ‘‘ wat’ry 
sea ’’ to “ liquid sea” in the end of a decasyllabic, and though Shenstone is quite 
explicit in pointing out the reason of this preference (‘‘ a virtual dactyl ”’”) Dr. Quayle 
misses the point and talks quite irrelevantly of the “‘ gradus epithet.” 

Mr. Doughty’s ‘‘ Reasoned Anthology ”’ ought not to be called Forgotten Lyrics of 
the Eighteenth Century, but Opinions of Eighteenth Century Poets on Various Topics. 
The lyrics are used in it exclusively as illustrations of eighteenth century ideas of Life, 
Death, Love, Happiness, Society and so on. With few exceptions the examples are 
taken from the very minor poets. With the exception of Prior’s delightful Down Hall, 
all the better items have their place in Mr. Iolo Williams’s Shorter Poems. The best 
pages of the book are those where Inns are discussed, a subject in itself so attractive 
that it is difficult to be dull on it. It is here that Prior’s poem occurs, and Shenstone’s 
famous lines in full, together with the history of their writing. And it is always 
agreeable to be reminded of Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the matter : ‘‘ No, Sir ; there 
is nothing which has yet been contrived by man, by which so much happiness is 
produced as by a good tavern or inn.”’ 

But of genuine sympathy with the poetical wit of the century Mr. Doughty dis- 
plays none. It is strange that in quoting Mrs. Monk’s well-known Epitaph on a gallant 
Lady, Mr. Doughty should omit the title. The comment he gives. on it seems to 
indicate that he has not seized the point. Or is it owing to his excessive prudery that 
he has tried to make it less intelligible ? 

The Dickens Encyclopedia is a kind of book which it is easy to make delightful. 
It is just the sort of book one can open at any page and go on reading, passing at the 
caprice of the alphabet from Pecksniff to Peggotty, and thence to a discussion of the 
introduction of steel pens, the associations of Pentonville with ‘“ people of the 
Brownlow class,” to “‘ Pepper, Pip’s page boy, also called the Avenger,”’ to “ Perceval, 
Spencer, assassinated by a mad bankrupt,” and mentioned in Pickwick. All Dickens’s 
world of people seems to have found hospitality with Mr. Hayward. Even the Lord 
No Zoo, the Chinese ancestor of the Chuzzlewit family, is in his place. The index of 
places seems to be less complete : at least I could not find the town of Dawlish, 
whence, if I remember rightly, the Nickleby family came. Not the least attraction of 
the excellent volume are fifteen illustrations. 

Mr. Mordell has collected in two substantial volumes the articles, unearthed by 


him, that Lafcadio Hearn had printed in divers provincial American papers (of 


Cincinnati and of New Orleans) before he went to Japan. The introduction, inci- 
dentally, shows how difficult it is to study back years of American provincial papers, 
for there does not seem to be in the States any place like the British Museum where 
all periodicals are kept. The essays cover a period from 1875 to 1890, and are on the 
most varied subjects. Most of them are researches in out of the way subjects, such 
as the Creole Patois, of which Hearn was especially fond. The Utilisation of Human 
Remains and The Demi-Monde of the Antique World are other titles. ‘There is something 
reminiscent of Poe and of De Quincey in this early work of Hearn’s; of the 
former in his decided partiality for the gruesome and creepy (especially the detective 
story Violent Cremation), of the latter in his polygraphic curiosity, and of both in the 
somewhat immaturely ornate style he wrote. There is certainly much that is 
attractive and not common in these writings destined for obscure Middle Western 
and Southern weeklies, and it was certainly worth the while publishing them. But 
on the whole Hearn’s own later attitude to these early writings of his, which was one 
of disdain for their immature and journalistic style, is quite intelligible. 


D. S. MIRSKY 
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A LAST SCRAP BOOK. By Georce SaintsBury. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


HOMAGE TO JOHN DRYDEN. Three Essays on Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century. By T.S.Etiot. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR SAINTSBURY grows in sprightliness with each fast-ensuing 
Teésiesss of scraps, and even announces the present collection as “ the last ” 
with a gaiety that suggests a greater pleasure than his readers will get from the 
announcement. He still ‘‘ endeavours ”’ to variate, he says, but I decline to believe 
in his endeavours. His trouble is to be sober and seclusive and rigid. Dullness abhors 
his company, scrupulosity looks askance at him, decadence minces in vain, and our 
modern lunatic psychologies lour; he only smiles or laughs uproariously, links his arm 
with bright-hued Caprice,and goes talkatively on to his third series. Not that he admits 
a debt to his pretty and youthful companion, for he pretends to be much more 
reasonable than he feels. “‘ I have tried never to be in the fashion for the sake of being 
in it,” he writes, as he looks back over the long period of reaction and negation which 
began some forty years ago ; nor has he often been out of it for mere wantonness of 
defiance. “‘ Logic and history have been the only external guides I have accepted in 
temporal things, except where pure Taste has reigned alone.” 

It is a bold word, which few or none will challenge. Feeble, foolish essayists, faint- 
hearted critics, may shrink from it and look back over long or short lives of idle mis- 
apprehensions, erratic intuitions, painful evasions—all the litter of recalcitrant 
intelligence ; but Professor Saintsbury has a strength and courage like that of 
Charity which rejoices, bears, believes, hopes and endures, and tries all things by its 
own measure. And years, which are a burden to others, to him are a blessing and a 
stimulation. He has increased knowledge, comparisons and worldly wisdom, and 
stored his head brimful with the brilliant memoranda which are all that remain when 
human contacts are long past. He has so much beside that he seems hardly to need 
“‘ pure Taste ”’ to guide him and give us pleasure, and he can follow his own early 
tracks quite delightfully and almost quite securely without doing more than remark 
where the rest have gone astray. 

No one but a coarse flatterer will pretend that the third scrap book is as good as the 
first and second, but it is still very good. There are things missing, such as the little 
necrologies of the second volume, which one misses with vexation ; and there are 
things one would be well content to miss—pleased, indeed, to take on trust the sane, 
obstinate Toryism of which our author gives so many assertions and so many proofs. 


: 


Indeed, it might be urged, why should he worry? Prohibition is infinitely distant, — 


the Conservatives will be in power, it seems, for twenty years at least and all’s right 
with the world. Far more welcome is his musing rapid talk on literature and men. 
He speaks with scarce subdued pity of those ‘‘ who do not admit ‘ divine Nonsensia ’ 
to the possession of really goddess-like qualities,” and himself adheres to “‘ that dear 
creature ”’ with a gay and nimble affection. It is an affection that has grown upon him 


and is now a part of him, largely, perhaps, because even that freakish divinity is — 


serviceable and meek to his hand when he wants to attack, to ridicule, to adjust or 
restate. He keeps her decent and she keeps him happy—and the scraps on Byron, 
Copec, “‘ Athanasias Gasker,” and the Thirty-Nine Articles are instances in one kind 
or another. Graver, but more rather than less interesting, is the scrap on Criticism, by 
one who has practised it delightfully for a couple of generations : 
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The critic may, and should, register excellence wherever he finds it, and his faculty 
of finding will be enhanced by the exercise. But he must always be prepared for a 
forma, hitherto unknown, presenting itself; for another, incrusted in or coupled to 
deformity, which has to be extracted and disjoined ; for yet another, which perhaps he 
himself has misjudged and misreceived. Therefore as much catholicity as possible is 
the only “ word of the enigma,” the only clew out of the maze. The religion of litera- 
ture is a sort of Pantheism. You never know where the presence of the Divine may show 
itself, though you should know where it has shown. And you must never forbid it to 
show itself, anyhow or anywhere. 


_ Being old, Mr. Saintsbury is gay and effervescent ; being young, Mr. T. S. Eliot 
is serious, impressive and at times all but morose. In the course of a few years he has 
become known as the most exacting and omniscient of critics, as among poets he is 
the most puzzling of all that possess the genuine gift. He dedicates Homage to Fohn 
Dryden (admirable title and subject !) to Mr. Saintsbury, and from the happy security 
of youth and knowledge he laments in the Preface his defeated intention of writing a 
series of papers on the poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—the for- 
bidden fruit of impossible leisure : 


That which dissipation interrupts, the infirmities of age come to terminate. One 
learns to conduct one’s life with greater economy : I have abandoned this design in the 
pursuit of other policies. I have long felt that the poetry of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, even much of that of inferior inspiration, possesses an elegance and a 
dignity absent from the popular and pretentious verse of the Romantic Poets and their 
successors. To have urged this claim persuasively would have led me indirectly into 
considerations of politics, education, and theology which I no longer care to approach 
in this way. I hope that these three papers may in spite of and partly because of their 
defects preserve in cryptogram certain notions which, if expressed directly, would be 
destined to immediate obloquy, followed by perpetual oblivion. 


When he, too, is eighty, Mr. Eliot may be writing with even greater knowledge, 
assurance and understanding of whatever century retains his attention, but he will 
probably be writing a less aged and formal prose. Already, indeed, when he warms to 
his subject his manner becomes easy and inconspicuous. But leaving his manner and 
looking to his matter, it would be hard to find a more acute and valuable study of 
any eighteenth century poet than Mr. Eliot has offered in his frugal pages. Dryden, 
as he says, is one of the tests of a catholic appreciation of poetry, and we cannot fully 
enjoy or rightly estimate a hundred years of English poetry unless we enjoy Dryden. 
“And to enjoy Dryden means to pass beyond the limitations of the nineteenth 
century into a new freedom.” We have so long and indolently assumed the complete 
freedom of the nineteenth century that it is healthy to read such a reminder of the 
freedom of the eighteenth. ee: 
Mr. Eliot understands the first necessity of criticism, which few who practise it , 
understand, namely, the necessity of distinguishing. He says that our taste in English 
poetry has been largely founded upon a poetical perception of the value of Shake- 
speare and Milton, a perception dwelling upon the sublime in theme and action ; 
though Shakespeare, he owns, had more than the sublime, and nearly everything to 
satisfy our desire for poetry. Dryden is neglected not because his work is not poetry, 
but because it seems to our prejudice that the material he used is not poetic. That is 
to say, in the old idle mode of thoughtless thought we form schemes and nourish 
theories, and then banish a poet who cannot be caught by the theories. Mr. Eliot 
urges, on the contrary, that we should prize Dryden not for his poetic material but 
for his poetic ability : “‘ We prize him, as we do Mallarmé, for what he made of his 
material. Our estimate is only in part the appreciation of ingenuity : in the end the 
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result is poetry. Much of Dryden’s unique merit consists in his ability to make the 
small into the great, the prosaic into the poetic, the trivial into the magnificent. In 
this he differs not only from Milton, who required a canvas of the largest size, but 
from Pope, who required one of the smallest. . . . The great advantage of Dryden 
over Milton is that while the former is always in control of his ascent, and can rise or 
fall at will (and how masterfully, like his own Timotheus, he directs his transitions !) 
the latter has elected a perch from which he cannot afford to fall, and from which he 
is in danger of slipping.”’ Certainly nothing could be better said and almost as cer- 
tainly nothing could be truer of Dryden, if loyalty breathes a question against the 
reference to Milton. 

Another admirable and inobvious comparison is that made between Dryden and 
Swinburne, when Mr. Eliot says that the latter’s words are all suggestions and no 
denotations. Dryden lacked, as Mr. Eliot admits, a large and unique view of life, he 
lacked insight and profundity ; but so did the nineteenth century. Dryden’s extreme 
definiteness, his absolute and careless mastery of his medium, his sheer brain-power, 
make him an admirable model. I am ashamed to have quoted so much from Mr. 
Eliot’s brief essay ; I ought to have quoted it in full. His apprehensions come not in 
crowds but in diligent order and steady succession ; his clearness, his ability to see 
and to speak exactly, and his serene sense of Papal infallibility, make him the most 
necessary of critical writers. Other essays in this small book comprise ‘* The Meta- 
physical Poets,” and ‘‘ Andrew Marvell,” and in some of these pages he indulges in 
casual brilliances which are absent in the Dryden essay. Thus he remarks that the 
language of Collins, Gray and Johnson satisfies some fastidious demands better than 
Donne’s or Marvell’s ; “‘ but while the language became more refined, the feeling 
became more crude.” Again, it is not enough to look into our hearts and write ; that 
is not looking deep enough: ‘‘ One must look into the cerebral cortex, the nervous 
system, and the digestive tracts.’’ But Mr. Eliot was not looking there at all when he 
wrote : 

The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 
The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 
And let their liquid siftings fall 
To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


Did he have himself in mind when, in speaking of the metaphysical poets, he said : 

It is not a permanent necessity that poets should be interested in philosophy, or in 
any other subject. We can only say that it appears likely that poets in our civilisation, 
as it exists at present, must be difficult. Our civilisation comprehends great variety and 
complexity, and this variety and complexity, playing upon a refined sensibility, must 
produce various and complex results. The poet must become more and more com- 
prehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in order to force, to dislocate if necessary, 
language into his meaning. 


And after reading the pure gleaming quatrains I have just quoted, and this forbidding 
dogma, is it not odd to find Mr. Eliot concluding with a sharp reminder of Johnson on 
the metaphysicals—Johnson, ‘‘ a dangerous person to disagree with ” ? He is indeed, 
and especially if disagreement with him should mean agreement with future writers 
who find it necessary to dislocate language into meaning. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE WYNDHAM. Biy J. W. Macxar 
and Guy WynpHaM. Hutchinson. Two volumes. 42s. 


LA BELLE PAMELA (LADY EDWARD FITZGERALD). By Lucy ELtis and 
JosepH 'TurRQUAN. Herbert Jenkins. 255. 


NELL GWYNNE. By Arrtuur Dasent. Macmillan. 18s. 
THE LONDON SPY. By Nep Warp. The Casanova Society. 255. 


cL. Life and Letters of George Wyndham make rather a disappointing book. 
The actual story, compressed into some 125 pages, makes a somewhat meagre 
record of a career full of personal and political interest. The rest of two very large 
volumes consists of 630 odd letters, inadequately edited with an incomprehensible 
and inaccurate index, many of them more of domestic than general appeal. Unless 


interwoven with and forming part of the life, letters are much better kept for a 
separate volume. For instance those dealing with the Macdonnell incident which 


closed his political life as a minister, and of vital importance in understanding the 
inner history of what was the tragedy of his political life, instead of being given in 
their proper place, are hidden away in an appendix, and may well be missed by a 
weary reader, after 750 pages. 

Mr. Wyndham in his time played so many parts, often with success and always 
with a certain exotic grace, that the reader would have sacrificed a good deal of the 
correspondence for more of the man. When he came upon the town, as the authors 
point out— 


It was a time when life was for the clan to which he belonged, easier, better organised 
than it had been for a hundred years before or than it has ever been since. 


and no one fitted better into the picture. After the Egyptian campaign he turned 
to politics as Mr. Balfour’s secretary, to find the old order was beginning to change, 
and more rapidly than anyone could have foreseen. He would have been an ideal 
leader for the young England party of the forties, and a man after Disraeli’s own heart, 
but the transition period was hardly the right background for his temperament. 
Politics is a curious business. While so many politicians can fail on both sides 
of the House and yet step easily to higher office, Mr. George Wyndham was 
politically ruined by being the only successful Chief Secretary for Ireland within 
living memory. Perhaps the advantages of wealth and position which launched him 
politically were not without their handicap. It may be that everything was made a 
little too easy. The atmosphere of “‘ Hush, George is going to say something ” is not 


_ the most healthy for the rough and tumble of modern political life. 


He certainly seems happier in the company of and correspondence with his endless 
literary friends. In a delightful letter to his mother he describes a three-days’ walking 
tour with Mr. Hilaire Belloc in France with little luggage and no plans. ‘Travelling 
when necessary “‘ 3rd class in a crowded train, admiring the babies and discussing 
the crops with our companions,” finding after long walks how “ good it was to eat 
and drink,” especially at Gevrey Chambertin, ‘‘ where the wine comes from.” We 
are made to feel to the full what “‘ a good scamper ” it was. 

4.Q 
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There was more truth than perhaps he realised when he says : 


I was offered {£1,000 the day before yesterday to begin a short history of England, 
but I am married to that cursed shrew politics and must say no. I should be more 
healthy, wealthy and wise if she died and I married her sister literature in spite of the 


Bishops. 


If he had lived, without waiting for the demise, a friendly divorce might perhaps have 
been arranged. Westminster can hardly have been the spiritual home of one who 
could write obviously from his heart— 


But the lovely land is here and the loveable Folk and the old memories and the hope 
as good as when the same stars shone on it, any time these 10,000 years. 


As “ The Squire,” he might have been happier without the “‘ interlude of Tariff 
Reform speeches.”’ It is rather typical of his political outlook that when on his return 
from the Protectionist campaign he finds “‘ what should have been the harvest ” 
destroyed by rain, his first thought is whether ‘‘ enough partridges have survived the 
deluge.” Whenever in his letters he touches on literature he seems on surer 
ground. With a rare literary taste, for a man who perhaps was something of a 
dilettante, he had read not merely deeply but with discretion. His success 
in Ireland was not surprising : all his gifts were those that specially appealed to the 
Irish. They have always liked a gentleman and a sportsman and are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to physical attraction. His Land Act was and remains a great success, and 
when he resumed office in 1903 all seemed for the best. The Devolution Scheme 
which proved his undoing, as Lord Dunraven described it, “‘ was a modest one. It 
gave Ireland some control over finance, some incentive to economy . . . and some 
delegated legislative power.” The proof of its merits was the fact that it was im- 
partially denounced by the wild men on both sides. 

His biographers suggest he was placed in a false position by not reading letters and 
being “ a better talker than a listener,’’ but he was undoubtedly sacrificed by a govern- 
ment weakened by differences over the fiscal question and afraid of the Ulster faction, 
and so the fatal step was taken which ultimately led to England consenting to what he 
had declared impossible, ‘‘ making Ireland a sister State with as much latitude in 
respect to Defence and Finance as is granted to Canada, Australia and South Africa.” 
Mr. George Wyndham was not handicapped in Ireland by the fact that he was 
the undoubted descendant of a rebel, and had the putative daughter of a revolutionary 
for his great-grandmother. 

It is said to be a wise child that knows its own father, but the maternity of “ La 
Belle Pamela” was even a greater puzzle. ‘To Miss Lucy Ellis and Mr. Joseph Turquan 
it presents no difficulty, but then their book is less a study of Pamela than a frontal 
attack on Madame de Genlis. It appears she was a sort of super Becky Sharp with 
a genius for conspiracy on the grand scale. Governess to the children of Philip 
Egalité, she became his mistress and the mother of two daughters, including 
Pamela: her academic sympathy with the ideas of the Revolution were merely a 
pose. She was really working all the time to bring about the downfall of Louis XVI 
in order that the French Monarchy might be changed into a constitutional one with 
the Duc d’Orléans on the throne. Then she was to be Queen of France, so we are 
told. It is true the scheme would have required two divorces for its success, but 
such petty obstacles are brushed on one side. Also, this ingenious theory involves 
the partial whitewashing of Philip Egalité, not a very easy task, and when he is guillo- 
tined this is the best they can make of it— 
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Thus perished this prince to whom was lacking only a solid education in morals, 


a of heart and character, the mastery of his passions and a strong sense of 


which rather reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s famous appreciation of Sir John Hawkins— 


Why, I really believe him to be an honest man at bottom, but to be sure he is pen- 
urious and mean and has a tendency to savageness that cannot easily be defended. 


The conclusions are brave enough, the only thing lacking is the evidence in support 
of them. Anything against their theories is treated as ‘‘ difficult to believe’ and 
therefore disproved, anything in favour ‘‘ seems probable ” and at once becomes a 
matter of fact. 

The suggestion made is that Pamela was brought over from England, not as seems 
probable, to be a companion for the children of the Duc de Chartres, but to restore 
to her mother the child she had to conceal. Here indeed all the facts are against the 
theory. The letters written by the Duc are quite inconsistent with this, but then it 
seems they were really written by Madame de Genlis to conceal the true nature of 
the transaction. It is admitted that it would have been very difficult originally 
to get the child into England, but the erudite authors have discovered there were 
smugglers in those days, so “it is probable that it was by this smugglers’ route 2 
the child was introduced, and so on all through this preposterous book. Every senti- 
ment that can be wrested from its context out of the many novels is treated as a serious 
expression of opinion and confession of fact by the unhappy author, provided it fits 
in with the preconceived theories of her two assailants. It adds a new terror to 
novelists. It is clear the author of Jonathan Wild should never have been a magistrate 
and Barry Lyndon would almost reconcile the modern critics to Mr. Thackeray’s 
reputation. The only result in my mind of it all is to create a doubt whether Madame 
de Genlis ever was the mistress of the Duke and to persuade me that Pamela was not 
her daughter. Itis rather a disillusion to learn that after the death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, though “‘far from the land where her young hero sleeps,” instead of turning 
“coldly”? from ‘the lovers” who “round her were sighing,” she married quite 
comfortably a Mr. Pitcairn who was American Consul at Hamburg. 

The English people have always had a soft corner in their hearts for Nell Gwynne. 
If she was what she was, that was not quite the end of it. There was genuine kindli- 
ness about her, and a woman must have had remarkable qualities who could hold the 
affection of Charles II for so long. Mr. Dasent has collected all the available informa- 
tion and gives us a pleasant volume, the writing of which must have agreeably 
mitigated the austere atmosphere of Northern Ireland. Her affection for her Royal 
lover was not merely one of interest, and it should be remembered to James II’s 
credit that he found £729 2s. 3d. to pay her debts. Dr. ‘Tenison preached her 
funeral sermon and found in all sincerity much to say in her praise, and Colley Cibber 
stated her case very fairly when he wrote— 

If the common fame-of her may be believed, which in my memory was not doubted, 
she had less to be laid to her charge than any of those ladies who were in the same state 
of preferment. 

In spite of Mr. Ralph Straus’ ingenious and entertaining apology I cannot share his 
surprise that two hundred years have elapsed since the last reprint of The London Spy, 
by Ned Ward. A vulgar and illiterate work of a class described in booksellers’ 
catalogues as facetiae, its only interest is to show its readers what was apparently 


thought amusing in the days of Queen Anne. 
CHARTRES BIRON 
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SPORT 


MY CRICKET MEMORIES. By J. B. Hospss. Heinemann. 6s. 
- DAYS IN THE SUN. By Nevitte Carpus. Grant Richards. 6s. 


FORTY YEARS OF FIRST-CLASS LAWN TENNIS. By G. W. HILtyarp. 
Williams. & Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF SHOOTING. By Eric Parker. Field Press. 15s. 


THE SEALED BOOK OF ROULETTE. By “ Brtiiken.” The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


I SUPPOSE any publisher would be glad to secure J. B. Hobbs’ autobiography. 
As one of the world’s greatest batsmen, his name should have a selling power which 
many popular novelists might envy. I know that I opened his book with genuine 
interest. I have just closed it, hoping sincerely never to see it again. I dislike thinking 
that Hobbs wrote My Cricket Memories, for it is full of such sentences as “ then I did a 
biggish thing, carrying my bat through the innings for 154,” and “it is safe to say 
that I was one of the most popular members of the side,” and I would rather think that 
somebody else was responsible for reproducing newspaper accounts of matches like 
this : ‘ Hobbs batted gallantly to win the game, and his fellows were incapable of 
backing his splendid efforts up.” Had the book been avowedly a biography, such 
eulogies (and there are many more scattered through its pages) would have passed 
unnoticed, but since it bears the name of Hobbs himself, they are unpardonable. The 
book stinks with conceit. It is a great pity that this practice of autobiography manu- 
facture should be encouraged or allowed, and it is fortunate for Hobbs, if he wishes 
to leave behind him some record more trustworthy than legend, that we have our 
Wisdens as well as My Cricket Memories. Those of us who would rather watch him 
bat than hear Kreisler play the violin will do our best to shut his autobiography 
Pr completely from our minds, for only thus shall we be able to watch him in the future 
- with exactly the old exquisite delight. 

After such a book, it is a great relief to turn to Days in the Sun, by Neville Cardus. 
Here is the man to write an appreciation of Hobbs, and we shall read every discrimin- 
ating word of praise and criticism in grateful agreement. I suppose the need for topical 
interest, and the consequent hasty production of copy, has turned many a man with a 
sincere love of great games into a machine-like journalist, who, before the days of 
special editions and late night extras, might have given his enthusiasm more per- 
manent forms of expression. Somehow Mr. Cardus has escaped this fate; either 
he has refused to be hurried, or his love for cricket is so intense that he is always 
caressing and adorning the thoughts of it which fill his mind, so that they slip easily 
and swiftly from his pen. Whatever may be the reason, he is no mere reporter whose 
business is simply to chronicle what he sees, but a sincere artist seeking for beauty, 
and finding it in an atmosphere which he has so deeply absorbed that it has become 
part of his life. Cricket for him is an expression of the spirit of England, and the 
ground where the game is played is a microcosmos where every human emotion and 


experience is truthfully symbolised. He writes exceedingly well ; listen to him as he 
talks of an old professional : 


His day is over, did I say ? Yet I know that with the Spring he will once more pack 
an old cricket-bag and go and live in the sun for a while. And if you will follow him to 
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the little town tucked away in the most i 

. gracious gardens of England, and cross the ferr 
and climb up to the playing fields, fresh green and shining in the April rain, with : 
sweep of grass and a windy space making it seem to your poor town-fogged senses that 


curtains have been drawn and a huge window flung open in the sky, th 
find William and come to know him as I do. ts pit Sa epee 


Although Mr. Cardus would probably not admit it, besides cricket there are other 
summer games, and Forty Years of First-Class Lawn Tennis deals with one of them. 
The author in his preface is commendably modest, and warns us to seek neither 
literary style nor voluminous instructions on how to play the game. We do not, in 
fact, find either, though there are many hints which players of all grades of skill would 
do well to note, and there is much extremely shrewd criticism. It is interesting to 
know such that an authority as Commander Hillyard does not consider Mlle. Lenglen’s 
stroke production perfect. He points out that her forehand volleying is too much of a 
hook or round-arm shot, instead of being executed by wrist and forearm. As the 
iron-shot in golf is the test of the master, so the way in which the volley is played in 
tennis is a sure indication of the standard of stroke production. Altogether Com- 
mander Hillyard, who for the last eighteen years has been secretary of the Wimbledon 
Club, has used his long experience well, and he has produced a book most interesting 
both from the historical and practical points of view. 

The Elements of Shooting, by Eric Parker, is another book which is the product of 
long experience ; there are many men shooting to-day who should be compelled by 
law to pass an examination upon it before they are allowed out with a gun again. 
Mr. Parker has written for the beginner, and takes him through all the stages, from 
buying his equipment and learning how to handle a gun to studying the birds in their 
natural surroundings. He writes rather as a naturalist than as a “ mere man witha 
gun,” difficult though it must be to write with enthusiasm about the life of a bird 
when your object is simply to end that life as skilfully as possible. In a chapter 
dealing with record bags, he remarks that it is “‘ pleasant to be able to carry in the 
head ” such facts as the killing of two thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine grouse 
by eight guns in one day. If we assent to this hypothesis, his book is altogether 
excellent ; it shows real knowledge, and is full of most valuable information. More- 
over, it is beautifully illustrated by the author’s coloured drawings, and by clear _ 
explanatory diagrams. If anyone wishes to emulate that grim record I have just . 
mentioned, this is the book for him ; for my part, I am for once thankful that my 
memory is bad. 

Whoever “‘ Billiken’ may be, he is apparently an incurable optimist. In The 
Sealed Book of Roulette he affirms that “ the steady player, like a good Bridge hand, 
controls himself and invariably wins.” He also says: “‘ If you consider the Sealed 
Book worth the money you have paid for it, you can conscientiously ask your friends 
to pay for it also. Please do not pass it round like a piece of music.” I won’t pass it 
round—honestly, I won’t. I shall hug the secret to myself, for it seems hardly fair on 
Monte Carlo that everybody should know how to break the bank. I haven’t had time 
to visit the Riviera, and apparently I am the only man who has read the book, for, as 
far as I know, the Casino is still open, and doing very well. And, in strict confidence, 
I think that, in spite of “ Billiken’s” revelations, it is likely to do so for a very 


long time. 
H. P. MARSHALL 
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PHILOSOPHY 


VOLTAIRE’S PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. By Lzonarp WOOLF. 
~ Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 
SPECULUM MENTIS. By R. G. Cottincwoop. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE MIND. By K. Korrxa. Kegan Paul. 15s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ASIF. By H. Varnincer. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


ETHICS AND SOME MODERN PROBLEMS. By Wiiit1am McDovuecatt. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WORD. ByR.E. Lioyp. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


ISDOM is best pursued in clear open spaces to the music of good con- 
versation. Those brilliant children, the Greeks, were the first, and will, 
perhaps, be proved the last, philosophers. What wisdom meant to them we may 
darkly imagine from the pages of Plato ; Plato, himself saddened by pedantry, but 
recalling with cynical amusement the lighter sophistries which teased his fellow 
dandies when the world was young. And after Plato, the dour pedestrian Aristotle. 
And after Aristotle, a Gehenna of scholastic disputes, of brown manuscripts torn and 
annotated, of old men labouring by smoky lamps over colourless dreams. Just now 
and then a young man snatches at truth, as a puppy in Platonic phrase at a slipper, 
and growls happily over his lax toy. But he is alone and not in Athens, whose “ streets 
for evermore 
Will silent be, and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return.” 


Gone, are they not, the Athenians who would have slain truth with an antithesis and 
embalmed her in a phrase ? Gone to science perhaps, with the laborious discipline ; 

_. to religion ; to football or finance ; or emptied throughout a thousand shallow chan- — 
nels? Well, gone indeed. The mighty structure of words remains, but not the 
men who built it and sported in it, not the spirit of happy anticipation which raised 
this temple to the future, a temple where none now worships, which few but anti- 
quarians frequent. A man who takes up philosophy to-day, Mr. Collingwood says, 
merely joins the ranks of the unwanted producers. Philosophers are no longer popular. 
They dare not hope even to be unpopular. Mr. Bertrand Russell went further than 
Socrates, who was in his rather Johnsonian way patriotic, but so far from being given 
the juice of hemlock, he was fobbed off with a few months in the second division. 
They say that Einstein is a party name in Central Europe, and attempts are made 
upon his life as if it belonged to a politician and not a scientist. Whoever tried to 
murder Dr. Schiller ? What lunatics with long knives have been arrested while they 
gibbered enquiries concerning the address of Dr. Stout ? 

What philosophy means now may be illustrated by three diverse and diversely 
amusing examples. I will make no prolonged apology for considering Voltaire’s 
“ Philosophical Dictionary ” as one of them. It is true that Voltaire was born in the 
seventeenth century and that his work is now more widely esteemed than read. But 
it is also true that he was in his own time sufficiently modern for the modern world not 
to have caught up with him, and that he still insinuates, better and with more authority 
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than any successor, the common-sense, commonplace objections to philosophy. By 
the way, let us remember that Voltaire was something more than an imaginative 
artist, so that his quarrel with philosophy is not an echo of the old quarrel between 
poets and philosophers. His early prime Voltaire devoted to the study of physics, 
and his later to what was subsequently called the higher criticism. He was at once 
poet and pedant, student and man of affairs, farmer and financier, amorist and 
religious reformer, parvenu and squire, atheist and honorary lay brother of a religious 
order, etc., etc., etc. Very few were the facets of life which had not reflected some 
flash of that intellect. Very few would be the subjects in which Voltaire could not 
have interested himself. Yet there is only one work—and that not the “‘ philosophical 
dictionary *’—in which he shows any interest in abstract thought. What he called 
philosophy was in fact a profound and impatient distrust of philosophy. Fear God, 
love your neighbour, respect your intelligence, and leave to fools and seminarists 
the rest. “‘ Since I am a being with extension and thought, my extension and thought 
are therefore necessary productions of (the Omnipotent) Being. It is evident to 
me that I cannot give myself either extension or thought. I have therefore received 
both from this necessary Being. Can He give me what He has not ? I have intelli- 
gence and I am in space ; therefore He is intelligent and He is in space.” With what 
superbly illogical simplicity he dismisses the transcendental ! Why not: ‘“‘ Can He 
give what He has not? I am the second cousin of a baronet ; therefore He is the second 
cousin of a baronet ” ? And all the agnostics and rationalists—his spiritual children, 
though the Master himself was a practising deist—must sooner or later like him, with 
more or less subtlety, repudiate abstract thought, and seek an asylum in what Mr. 
Santayana calls Animal Faith. The world is roughly what it appears, and. . .“ Il 
faut cultiver notre jardin.” ' 

There is in Mr. Collingwood something of Voltaire’s scepticism. ‘‘ All thought,” 
he begins, “‘ exists for the sake of action. . . . If thought were the mere discovery 
of interesting facts, its indulgence, in a world full of desperate evils and among men 
crushed beneath the burden of daily tasks too hard for their solitary strength, would 
be the act of a traitor ; the philosopher would do better to follow the plough or clout 
shoes, to become a slum doctor or a police-court missionary, or hand himself over toa 
bacteriologist to be inoculated with tropical diseases.” This is the language proper to | 
common sense, not to philosophy. It is true that most men prefer action to thought, — 
whether because they believe that ratiocination has been evoked to protect the 
animal Homo against an environment too complex for merely instinctive action, or 
because they like something noisy, definite and easily understood better than the 
quiet mysteries and possibly disturbing processes of ratiocination. And it is true that, 
in the West at least, for selfish reasons, we prefer the doctor to the don, and 
the cobbler to the mystic. But who, or what, gave Mr. Collingwood assurance that 
the majority are right ? Is thought valueless because, in one of his own similes, it is 
not quoted on the Stock Exchange >? What porridge ate John Keats ? 

At the same time, though Mr. Collingwood persistently and urgently appeals to 
common sense, or, more precisely, to empirically adjusted values, he is the framer of a 
philosophical system. What it is, I have not space to say. To be frank, I have not 
grasped it. And to be franker still, to the verge of malice, I suspect Mr. Collingwood 
of sharing my uncertainty. Truth is one, but the cognitions of it are diverse. Art, 
Religion, Science, Philosophy “falsely so called » and History, all lay desperate 
sieges to it. None has caught the truth. And if the Synthesis of all these activities 
were possible, it would find that Absolute Knowledge is no more than the act of 
Knowing, and that Wisdom is but the Mirror of the Mind. . . . But it is unfair to 
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Mr. Collingwood—how unfair you may be advised, if you have not already dor 
to discover by personal study of Speculum Mentis—to suggest in such 
phrases his bright and baffling thought. ; Suis : ; 
We have seen philosophy attacked by common sense. We have seen philosophy 
irksomely wedded with common sense. It remains for us to examine how Professor 
Koffka, in his weighty work, would substitute science for both common sense and — 
~ philosophy. What happens in the mind of an infant ? If we could answer that sa 
tion, we should know the answers to two-thirds of the questions produced by Mens 
Bombinans in Vacuo. For example, are the Behaviourists right in supposing that the 
activities of a man may be explained like those of any other animal ? Supposing they - 
are not, what is the difference between Man and his little brothers ? And when does — 
that difference begin, before birth, or after painful instruction ? Are babies children _ 
of Adam, or fallen angels, or chimpanzees with expansive brain pans ? It is difficult — 
to experiment with babies, because the mothers object and the cynical widower 
desiderated by William James has not yet been found. But there was once a baby — 
in whom the cortex, the channel between the old brain and the new, was severed, and 
that baby acted quite differently from a puppy similarly maimed. The puppy was ad 
fool, but it fed itself and leaped and behaved as foolish dogs do. The baby was a log 
of unapprehensive flesh, a Thing. And the experiments conducted in the island of — 
Teneriffe suggest that the finest simian in the prime of life cannot surpass a child of — 
three. But there is no certainty about anything, for the baby whose cortex was — 
severed may have been simultaneously defective in other ways, and the careful — 
students of infantile psychology, like all other reporters, may have, for such is human — 
weakness, reported the results of their ratiocination instead of their observation. Not 
thus, I fear, is the riddle of the Sphinx made plain. : 
Some words concerning the literary merits of these books. Mr. Leonard Woolf — 
has put Voltaire into English as vivid and abrupt as, but less elegant than, the original © 
French. Nearly all the Biblical criticism contained in the original—which Voltaire 
himself must have most enjoyed—is omitted, but the remainder is well worth reading. © 
May we hope that Mr. Woolf will sometime make a selection from the Dialogues? .. . — 
The style of Mr. Collingwood is free, forcible and colourful. One always enjoys what — 
* he says, though one cannot always understand what he intends. . . . The Growth — 
of the Mind is far from easy reading. The interest of the subject compelled my — 
attention to every word, but the book is rather to be recommended to the specialist _ 
than to the amateur. . 
‘ 
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